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THE EASTER DECORATIONS. 


O TAKE away your dried and painted garlands ! 
The snow-cloth’s fallen from each quickened 


brow, 
The stone’s rolled off the sepulchre of winter, 
And risen leaves and flowers are wanted now. 


Send out the little ones, that they may gather 
With their pure hands the firstiings of the 
birth, — 
Green-golden tufts and delicate half-blown 
blossoms, 
Sweet with the fragrance of the Easter 
earth ; 


Great primrose bunches, with soft, damp moss 
clinging 

To their brown fibres, nursed in hazel roots ; 

And violets from the shady banks and copses, 

And wood-anemones, and white hawthorn- 
shoots ; 


And tender curling fronds of fern, and grasses, 
And crumpled leaves from brink of babbling 
rills, 
With cottage-garden treasures — pale narcissi, 
And lilac plumes, and yellow daffodils. 


Open the doors, and let the Easter sunshine 
Flow warmly in and out, in amber waves ; 

And let the perfume floating round our altar 
Meet the new perfume from the outer graves. 


And let the Easter “ Alleluia!” mingle 
With the sweet silver rain-notes of the lark ; 
Let us all sing together ! — Lent is over, 
Captivity and winter, death and dark. 
Good Words. ADA CAMBRIDGE, 


TIRED. 


O For wings, that I might soar, 
A little way above the floor — 
A little way beyond the roar — 


A little nearer to the sky! 
To the blue hills, lifted high, 
Out of all our misery. 


Where alone is heard the lark, 
Warbling in the infinite arc, 
From the dawning to the dark. 


Where the callow eaglets wink 
On the bare and breezy brink, 
And slow pinions rise and sink. 


Where the dim white breakers beat 
Under cloud-drifts at our feet, 
Singing, singing, low and «weet. 
Where we see the glimmering bay 
Greyly melting far away, 

On the confines of the day. 
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Where the green larch-fringes sweep 
Rocky defiles, still and steep, 
Where the tender lichens creep. 


Where the gentian-blossoms blow, 
Set in crystal stars of snow ; 
Where the downward torrents flow 


To the plains and yellow leas, 
Glancing, twinkling, through the trees, 
Pure, as from celestial seas, 


Where the face of heaven has smiled, 
Aye on freedom, sweet and wild, 
Aye on beauty, undefiled. 


Where no sound of human speech, 
And no human passions reach ; 
Where the angels sit and teach. 


Where no troublous foot has trod ; 
Where is impressed on the sod 
Only Hand and Heart of God! 

Sunday Magazine. ALICE CAMPBELL. 


REVENANT. 


You ask me why at our first meeting 
A sudden dimness seemed to veil 

My eyes, and why they shunned your greeting, 
And why my lips were stungely pale? 


Who sees the shade of a lost lover, 
May well be pale for hope or fear ; 
You seemed a ghost from days gone over 
When first I looked upon you, dear ! 


Because, before a word was spoken, 
And almost ere I saw you plain, 

I thought you her whose heart was broken, 
The day that mine was snapped in twain. 


Now, like a ghost let loose from prison, 
And strange below the common skies, 
You see my dead youth re-arisen, 
To meet the magic of your eyes 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


AFTER HEINE. 


I’vE written couplets to my lady’s eyes, 

Her foot I’ve sung in half a score romances, 
And on her little hand, bewitching prize! 

I’ve lavished dozens of poetic fancies, 


I’ve sung her little cheek, in verse apart, 
Her little mouth, what rhymes I’ve made 


upon it! 
And if my lady had a little heart, 
Why, I would celebrate it in a sonnet. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 





ON WORDSWORTH. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
ON WORDSWORTH. 


BY WALTER H. PATER. 


SomE English critics at the beginning 
of the present centyry said a great deal 
concerning a distinction, of much import- 
ance, as they thought, in the true esti- 
mate of poetry, between the Fancy and 
another, profounder faculty, the Imagina- 
tion. This metaphysical distinction, bor- 
rowed originally from the writings of 
German philosophers, and perhaps not 
always clearly apprehended by those who 


talked of it, involved a far deeper and; 


more vital distinction, with which indeed 
all true criticism more or less directly has 
to do, the distinction namely between 
higher and lower degrees of intensity in 


the poet’s perception of his subject, and | 


in his concentration of himself upon his 
work. Of those who dwelt upon the 
metaphysical distinction between the 
Fancy and the Imagination, it was Words- 
worth who made the most of it, assuming 
it as the basis for the final classifi- 
cation of his poetical writings ; and it 
is in these writings that the deeper 
and more vital distinction which, as I 
have said, underlies the metaphysical 
distinction, is most needed and may best 
be illustrated. 

For nowhere is there so perplexed a 
mixture as in Wordsworth’s own poetry, 
of work touched with intense and indi- 
vidual power, with work of almost no 
character at all. He has much conven- 
tional sentiment, and some of that insin- 
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alien element .in Wordsworth’s work, 
which never coalesced with what is really 
| delightful in it, nor underwent his special 
|power. Who that values his writings 
| most has not felt the intrusion there from 
time to time of something tedious and 
prosaic? Of all great poets, perhaps he 
would gain most by a skilfully made an- 
| thology. Such a selection would show 
| perhaps not so much what he was, or to 
| himself or others seemed to be, as what 
by the more energetic and fertile ten- 
dency in his writings he was ever tend- 
ing to become; is, therefore, to the im- 
aginative reason. And the mixture in his 
work, as it actually stands, is so per- 
plexed that one fears to miss the least 
promising composition even, lest some 
precious morsel should be lying hidden 
within, the few perfect lines, the phrase, 
the single word even, to which he often 
works up mechanically through a poem, 





almost the whole of which may be tame 
enough. He who thought that in all cre- 
ative work the larger part was given pas- 
sively to the recipient mind, who waited 
so dutifully upon the gift, to whom so 
large a measure was sometimes givea, 
had his times also of desertion and re- 
lapse, and he has permitted the impress 
of these too to remain in his work. And 
this duality there, the fitfulness with 
which the higher qualities manifest them- 
selves in it, gives the effect in his poetry 
of a power not altogether his own, or 
under his control, which comes and goes 
when it will, lifting or lowering a matter 





cere poetic diction against which his poor in itself; so that that old fancy 


most serious critical efforts were directed ; 


which made the poet’s art an enthusiasm, 


the reaction in his political ideas, conse- | a form of divine possession, seems almost 


quent on the excesses of 1795, makes him 
at times a declaimer on moral and social 
topics ; and he seems sometimes to force 


an unwilling pen and write by rule. By 
making the most of these blemishes it is 
possible to obscure the real esthetic 
value of his work, just as his life also, a 
life of much quiet delicacy and indepen- 
dence, might easily be placed in a false 
focus, and made to appear a somewhat 
tame theme in illustration of the more 
obvious parochial virtues. And those 
who wish to understand his influence, 
and experience his peculiar savour, must 
bear with patience the presence of an 


literally true of him. 

This constant suggestion of an abso- 
lute duality between higher and lower 
moods, and the work done in them, stim- 
ulating one always to look below the sur- 
face, makes the reading of Wordsworth 
an excellent sort of training towards the 
things of art and poetry. It begets in 
those who, coming across him in youth, 
can bear him at all, a habit of reading be- 
tween the lines, a faith in the effect of 
concentration and collectedness of mind 
in the right appreciation of poetry, an 
expectation of things in this order, com- 








ing to one in the way of a true discipline 
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of the temper as well as of the intellect. 
He meets us with the promise that he 
has much, and something very peculiar, 
to give us, if we will follow a certain dif- 
ficult way, and seems to have the secret 
of a special and privileged state of mind. 
And those who have undergone his influ- 
ence, and followed this difficult way, are 
like people who have passed through some 
initiation, a disciplina arcani, by submit- 
ting to which they became able constantly 
to distinguish in art, speech, feeling, man- 
ners, that which is organic, animated, ex- 
pressive, from that which is only conven- 
tional, derivative, inexpressive. 

But although the necessity of selecting 
these precious morsels for oneself is an 
opportunity for the exercise of Words- 
worth’s peculiar influence, and induces a 
kind of just criticism and true estimate 
of them, yet the purely literary product 
would have been more excellent had the 
writer himself purged away that alien 
element. How perfect would have been 
the little treasury shut between the covers 
of how thin a book! Let us suppose the 
desired separation made, the electric 
thread untwined, the golden pieces, great 
and small, lying apart together. What 
are the peculiarities of this residue? 
What special sense does Wordsworth 
exercise, and what instincts does he sat- 
isfy? What are the subjects and the 
motives which in him excite the imagina- 
tive faculty? What are the qualities in 
things and persons which he values, the 
impression and sense of which he can 
convey to others in an extraordinary way ? 

An intimate consciousness of the ex- 
pression of natural things, which 
weighs, listens, penetrates, where the 
earlier mind passed roughly by, is a large 
element in the complexion of modern 
poetry. It has been remarked again and 
again; it reveals itself in many forms, 
but is strongest and most attractive in 
what is strongest and most attractive in 
modern literature ; it is exemplified al- 
most equally by writers as unlike each 
other as Senancour and Théophile Gau- 
tier ; as a singular chapter in the history 
of the human mind, its growth might be 
traced from Rousseau to Chateaubriand, 
from Chateaubriand to Victor Huge; it 
has doubtless some latent connection 
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with those pantheistic theories which 
have largely exercised men’s minds in 
some modern systems of philosophy ; it 
is traceable even in the graver writings 
of historians; it makes as much differ- 
ence between ancient and modern land- 
scape as there is between the rough 
masks of an early mosaic and a portrait 
by Reynolds or Gainsborough. Of this 
new sense the writings of Wordsworth 
are the central and elementary expres- 
sion; he is more simply and entirely oc- 
cupied with it than any other. There 
was in his own character a certain con- 
tentment, a sort of religious placidity, 
seldom found united with a sensibility 
like his, which was favourable to the 
quiet, habitual observation of inanimate, 
or imperfectly animate, existence. His 
life of eighty years is not divided by pro- 
foundly felt incidents ; its changes are 
almost wholly inward, and it falls into 
broad, untroubled spaces. What it most 
resembles is the life of one of those early 
Italian or Flemish painters, who just be- 
cause their minds were full of heavenly 
visions, passed, some of them, the better 
part of sixty years in quiet, systematic in- 
dustry. This placid life matured in him 
an unusual, innate sensibility to natural 
sights and sounds, the flower and its 
shadow on the stone, the cuckoo and its 
echo. The poem of Resolution and Inde- 
pendence is a storehouse of such images ; 
for its fulness of imagery it may be com- 
pared to Keats’s Saint Agnes’ Eve. To 
read one of his longer pastoral poems 
for the first time is like a day spent ina 
new country ; the memory is crowded for 
a time with precise and vivid images : — 


The pliant harebell swinging in the breeze 
On some grey rock ; — 


The single sheep and the one blasted tree 
And the bleak music from that old stone 
wall ; — 


In the meadows and the lower ground 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn ; — 


And that green corn all day is rustling in thine 
ears. 


Subtle and sharp as he is in the outlining 
of visible imagery, he is most subtle and 
delicate of all in the noting of sounds; 
so that he conceives of noble sound as 
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even moulding the human countenance to 
nobler types, and as something actually 
“profaned by visible form or image.” 
He has a power likewise of realizing and 
conveying to the consciousness of the 
reader abstract and elementary impres- 
sions, silence, darkness, absolute motion- 
lessness ; or, again, the whole complex 
sentiment of a particular place, the ab- 
stract expression of desolation in the 
long white road, of peacefulness in a par- 
ticular folding of the hills. In the airy 
building of the brain, a special day or 
hour even, comes to have for him a sort 
of personal identity, a spirit or angel 
given to it, by which, for its exceptional 
insight, or the happy light upon it, it has 
a presence in one’s history, and acts 
there as a separate power or accomplish- 
ment ; and he has celebrated in many of 
his poems the “ efficacious spirit” which, 
as he says, resides in these “ particular 
spots ” of time. 

That sense of a life in natural objects, 
which in most poetry is only a rhetorical 
artifice, is in Wordsworth the assertion 
of what for him is almost literal fact. To 


him every natural object seemed to pos- 


sess more or less of a moral or spiritual 
life, to be capable of a companionship 
with man full of finesse and expression, 
of inexplicable affinities and subtle se- 
crets of intercourse. An emanation, a 
particular spirit, belonged not to the mov- 
ing leaves or water only, but to the dis- 
tant peak arising suddenly by some 
change or perspective above the nearer 
horizon, to the passing space of light 
across the plain, to the lichened Druid 
stone even, for a certain weird fellowship 
in it with the moods of men. It was like 
a “survival” in him of that primitive 
condition, which some philosophers have 
traced in the history of human culture, 
in which all outward objects alike, even 
the works of men’s hands, were believed 
to be endowed with life and animation, 
and the world was full of souls; that 
mood in which the old Greek gods were 
first begotten, and which had many 
strange aftergrowths. In the early ages 
this belief, delightful as its effects in 
poetry often are, was but the result of a 
crude intelligence. But in Wordsworth 


WORDSWORTH. 
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this power of seeing life, this perception 
of a soul, in inanimate things, came of an 
exceptional susceptibility to the impres- 
sions of eye and ear, and was at bottom 
a kind of sensuousness. At least it is 
only in a temperament exceptionally sus- 
ceptible on the sensuous side that this 
sense of the expressiveness of outward 
things comes to be so large a part of 
life. That he awakened “a sort of 
thought in sense ” is Shelley’s just criti- 
cism of this element in Wordsworth’s 
poetry. 

And it was through nature thus en- 
nobled by a semblance of passion and 
thought that he approached the spectacle 
of human life. Human life indeed is, at 
first, bat an additional, accidental grace. 
on this expressive landscape. When he 
thought of man, it was of man as in the 
presence and under the influence of these 
effective natural objects, and linked to 
them by many associations. The close 
connection of man with natural objects, 
the habitual association of his thoughts 
and feelings with a particular spot of 
earth, has sometimes seemed to degrade 
those who are subject to its influence, as 
if it did but reinforce that physical con- 
nection of our nature with the actual 
lime and clay of the soil, which is always 
drawing us nearer to our end. But for 
Wordsworth these influences tended to 
the dignity of human nature, because 
they tended to tranquillize it. He raises 
nature to the level of human thought to 
give it power and expression; he sub- 
dues man to the level of nature, and 
gives him thereby a certain breadth and 
coolness and solemnity. The leech- 
gatherer on the moor, the woman stepping 
westward, are for him natural objects, 
almost in the same sense as the aged 
thorn, or the lichened rock on the heath. 

Religious sentiment, consecrating the 
affections and regrets of the human heart, 
above all that pitiful care and awe for the 
perishing human clay, of which relic-wor- 
ship is but the corruption, has always had 
much to do with localities, with the 
thoughts which attach themselves to ac- 
tual scenes and places. What is true of 
it everywhere, is truest of it in those se- 
cluded valleys where one generation 
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after another maintains the same abid- 
ing-place; and it was on this side that 
Wordsworth seized religion most strong- 
ly. Consisting, as it did so much, in 
the recognition of local sanctities, in the 
habit of connecting the stones and trees 
of a particular spot of earth with the 
great events of life, till the low walls, the 
green mounds, the half-obliterated epi- 
taphs seemed full of voices and a sort 
of natural oracles, the very religion of 
these people of the dales seemed but an- 
other link between them and the earth, 
and was literally a religion of nature. 
It tranquillized them by bringing them 
under the placid rule of traditional and 
narrowly localized observances. ‘“ Grave 
livers,” they seemed to him under this 
aspect, with stately speech, and some- 
thing of that natural dignity of manners 
which underlies the highest courtesy. 
And seeing man thus as a part of na- 
ture, elevated and solemnized in propor- 
tion as his daily life and occupaticns 
brought him into companionship with 
permanent natural objects, his very reli- 
gion forming new links for him with 
the narrow limits of the valley, the low 
vaults of his church, the rough stones 
of his home, made intense for him now 
with profound sentiment, he was able to 
appreciate passion in the lowly. He 
chooses to depict people from humble 
life, because, being nearer to nature than 
others, they are on the whole more im- 
passioned, certainly more direct in their 
expression of passion, than other men ; 
it is for this direct expression of passion 
that he values their humble words. In 
much that he said in exaltation of rural 
life he was but pleading indirectly for 
that sincerity, that perfect fidelity to 


one’s own inward presentations, to the | 
the picture within, : 


precise features of 
without which any profound poetry is im- 
ossible. It was not for their tameness, 
but for this passionate sincerity, that he 
chose incidents and situations from com- 
mon life, related in a selection of lan- 
poase really used by men. He constant- 
y endeavours to bring his language near 
to the real language of men; but it is to 
the real language of men, not on the dead 
level of their ordinary intercourse, but in 
select moments of vivid sensation, when 
this language is winnowed and ennobled 
by excitement. There are poets who 
have chosen rural life for their subject for 
the sake of its passionless repose, and 
there are times when Wordsworth extols 
the mere calm and dispassionate survey 
of things as the highest aim of poetical 
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culture ; but it was not for its passionless 
calm that he chose the scenes of pastoral 
life; and the meditative poet, sheltering 
himself from the agitations of the out- 
ward world, is in reality only clearing the 
scene for the exhibition of emotion, and 
what he values most is the almost ele- 
mentary expression of elementary feel- 
ings. 

And so he has much for those who 
value highly the concentrated expression 
of passion, who appraise men and women 
by their susceptibility to it, and art and 
poetry as they afford the spectacle of it. 
Breaking from time to time into the pen- 
sive spectacle of their daily toil, their oc- 
cupations near to Nature, come the great 
elementary feelings, lifting and solemniz- 
ing their language and giving it a natural 
music. The great, distinguishing passion 
came to Michael by the sheepfold, to 
Ruth by the wayside, adding these hum- 
ble children of the furrow to the true aris- 
tocracy of passionate souls. In this re- 
spect Wordsworth’s work resembles most 
that of George Sand in those novels which 
depict country life. With a penetrative 
pathos, which puts him in the same rank 
with the masters of the sentiment of pity 
in literature, with Meinhold and Victor 
Hugo, he collects all the traces of vivid 
excitement which were to be found in 
that pastoral world; the girl who rung 
her father’s knell ; the unborn infant feel- 
ing about its mother’s heart ; the instinc- 
tive touches of children ; the sorrows of 
the wild creatures even, their home-sick- 
ness, their strange yearnings ; the tales 
of passionate regret that hang by aruined 
farm-building, a heap of stones, a desert- 
ed sheepfold ; that wild, gay, false, ad- 
venturous outer world, which breaks in 
from time to time to bewilder and deflower 
these quiet homes ; not “ passionate sor- 
row” only for the overthrow of the soul’s 
beauty, but the loss of or carelessness 
for personal beauty itself, in those whom 
men have wronged, their pathetic wan- 
ness ; the sailor “who, in his heart, was 
half a shepherd on the stormy seas ;” the 
wild woman teaching her child to pray 
for her betrayer; incidents like the mak- 
ing of the shepherd’s staff, or that of the 
young boy laying the first stone of the 
sheepfold ;—all the pathetic episodes of 
their humble existence, their longing, 
their wonder at fortune, their poor pa- 
thetic pleasures, like the pleasures of 
children, won so hardly in the struggle 
for bare existence, their yearning towards 
each other in their darkened houses, or 
at their early toil. A sort of biblical 
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depth and solemnity hangs over this 
strange, new, passionate, pastoral world 
of which he first raised the image, and 
the reflection of which some of our best 
modern fiction has caught from him. 

He pondered much over the philoso- 
phy of his poetry, and reading deeply in 
the history of his own mind, seems at 
times to have passed the borders of a 
world of strange speculations, inconsist- 
ent enough, had he cared to note such in- 
consistencies, with those traditional be- 
liefs, which were otherwise the object of 
his devout acceptance. Thinking of the 
high value he set upon customariness, 
upon all that is habitual, local, rooted in 
the ground, in matters of religious senti- 
ment, you might sometimes regard him 
as one tethered down to a world, refined 
and peaceful indeed, but with no broad 
outlook, a life protected, but somewhat 
narrowed, by the influence of received 
ideas. But he is at times also something 
very different from this, and something 
much bolder. A chance expression is 
overheard and placed in a new connec- 
tion, the sudden memory of a thing long 
past occurs to him, a distant object is re- 
lieved for a moment by a random gleam 
of light — accidents turning up for a mo- 
ment what lies below the surface of our 
immediate experience —and he passes 
from the humble graves and lowly arches 
of “ the little rock-like pile” of a West- 
moreland church on bold trains of spec- 
ulative thought, and comes from point to 
point into strange contact with thoughts 
which have visited from time to time far 
bolder and more wandering spirits. 

He had pondered deeply, for instance, 
on those strange reminiscences and fore- 
bodings which seem to make our lives 
stretch before and behind us, beyond 
where we can see or touch anything, or 
trace the lines of connection. Following 
the soul backwards and forwards on 
these endless ways, his sense of man’s 
dim, potential powers became a pledge 
to him, indeed, of a future life; but car- 
ried him back also to that mysterious 
notion of an earlier state of existence, 
the fancy of the Platonists, the old heresy 
of Origen. It wasin this mood that he 
conceived the oft-reiterated regrets for a 
half-ideal childhood, when the relics of 
Paradise still clung about the soul—a 
childhood, as it seemed, full of the fruits 
of old age, lost for all in a degree in the 
passing away of the youth of the world, 
lost for each over again in the passing 
away of actual youth. It is this ideal 
childhood which he celebrates in his fa- 


WORDSWORTH. 
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mous Ode on the Recollections of Child- 
hood, and some other poems which may 
be grouped around it, like the lines on 
Tintern Abbey; and something like what 
he describes was actually truer of him 
than he seems to have understood; for 
his own most delightful poems were real- 
ly the instinctive productions of earlier 
life ; and most surely for him “the first 
diviner influence of this world” passed 
away more and more completely in his 
contact with experience. 

Sometimes, as he dwelt upon those 
moments of intense imaginative power, 
in which the outward object seems to 
take colour and expression, a new nature 
almost, from the prompting of the ob- 
serving mind, the actual world seemed to 
dissolve and detach itself, flake by flake, 
and he himself seemed to be the creator, 
and when he would the destroyer, of the 
world in which he lived ;— that old iso- 
lating thought of many a brainsick mystic 
of ancient and modern times. 

At other times, again, in those mo- 
ments of intense susceptibility, in which 
he seemed to himself but the passive re- 
cipient of external influences, he was at- 
tracted by the thought of a spirit of life 
in outward things, a single all-pervading 
mind in them, of which man, and even 
the poet’s imaginative energy, are but 
moments,— that old dream of the anima 
mundi, the mother of all things and their 
grave, in which some had desired to lose 
themselves and others had become indif- 
ferent to the distinctions of good and 
evil. It would come sometimes like the 
sign of the macrocosm to Faust in his 
cell; the network of man and nature was 
pervaded by a common universal life; a 
new, bold thought lifted him above the 
furrow, above the green turf of the West- 
moreland churchyard, to a world alto- 
gether different in its vagueness and 
vastness, and the narrow glen was full of 
the brooding power of a universal life. 

And so he has something also for 
those who feel the fascination of bold 
speculative ideas, who are really capable 
of rising upon them to conditions of po- 
etical thought. He uses them, indeed, 
always with a very subtle feeling for 
those limits within which alone philosoph- 
ical imaginings have any place in true 
poetry, and using them only for poetical 
purposes, is not too careful even to make 
them consistent with each other. To 
him, theories which for other men bring 
a world of technical diction, brought per- 
fect form and expression, as in those two 
lofty books of the Pre/ude, which de- 
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scribe the decay and the restoration of; 


Imagination and Taste. Skirting the bor- 
ders of this world of bewildering heights 
and depths, he got but the first exciting 
influence of it, that joyful enthusiasm 
which great imaginative theories prompt, 
when the mind first comes to have an un- 
derstanding of them ; and it is not under 
the influence of these thoughts that his 
ered becomes tedious or loses its 

litheness. He keeps them, too, always 
within certain bounds, so that no word 
of his could offend the simplest of those 
simple souls which are always the largest 
ortion of mankind. But it is, neverthe- 
ess, the contact of these thoughts, the 
speculative boldness in them, that con- 
stitutes, at least for some minds, the se- 
cret attraction of much of his best poetry 
—the sudden passage from lowly 
thoughts and places to the majestic forms 
of philosophical imagination, the play of 
these thoughts over a world so different, 
enlarging so strangely the bounds of its 
humble churchyards, and breaking such 
a wild light on the graves of christened 
children. 

And these moods always brought with 
them faultless expression. In regard to 
expression, as of feeling and thought, 
the duality of the higher and lower moods 
was absolute. It belonged to the higher, 
the imaginative mood, and was the 
pledge of its reality, to bring the appro- 
priate language with it. In him, when 
the really poetical motive worked at all, 
it united with absolute justice the word 
and the idea, each in the imaginative 
flame becoming inseparably one with the 
other, by that fusion of matter and form 
which is the characteristic of the highest 
poetical expression. His words are 
themselves thought and feeling; not elo- 
quent or musical words merely, but that 
sort of creative language which carries 
the reality of what it depicts directly to 
the consciousness. 

The music of mere metre plays but a 
limited, yet a very peculiar and subtly 
ascertained function in Wordsworth’s 
poetry. With him metre is but an addi- 
tional, accessory grace on that deeper 
music of words and sounds, that moving 
power, which they exercise in the nobler 
prose no less than in formal poetry. It 
is a sedative to that excitement, an ex- 
citement sometimes almost painful, under 
which the language of poetry and prose 
alike attains a rhythmical power, depend- 
ent on some subtle adjustment of the 
elementary sounds of words themselves 
to the image or feeling they convey, and 
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independent of their metrical combina- 
tion. Yet some of his pieces, pieces 
prompted by a sort of half-playful mysti- 
cism, like the Daffodils and The Two 
April Mornings, are noticeable for a cer- 
tain quaint gaiety of metre, and rival by 
their perfect execution in this respect 
similar pieces among our own Eliz- 
abethan or contemporary French poetry. 
Those who take up these poems after an 
interval of months, or years perhaps, may 
be surprised at finding how well old fa- 
vourites wear, how their strange inven- 
tive turns of diction or thought still send 
through them the old feeling of surprise. 
Those about Wordsworth were all great 
lovers of the older English literature, and 
oftentimes there*came out in him a no- 
ticeable likeness to our earlier poets ; 
he quotes unconsciously, but with new 
power of meaning, a clause from one of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets ; and, as with some 
other men’s most famous work, the Ode 
on the Recollections of Childhood has its 
antitype.* He drew something too from 
the unconscious mysticism of the old 
English language itself, drawing out the 
inward significance of its racy idiom, and 
the not wholly unconscious poetry of the 
language used by the simplest people 
under strong excitement, language there- 
fore at its source. 

The office of the poet is not that of the 
moralist, and the first aim of Words- 
worth’s poetry is to give the reader a 
peculiar kind of pleasure. But through 
his poetry, and through this pleasure in 
it, he does actually convey to the reader 
an extraordinary wisdom in the things of 
practice. One lesson, if men must have 
lessons, he conveys more clearly than all, 
the supreme importance of contemplation 
in the conduct of life. 

Contemplation, impassioned contem- 
plation,—that is with Wordsworth the 
end in itself, the perfect end. We see 
the majority of mankind going most often 
to definite ends, lower or higher ends as 
their own instincts may determine ; but 
the end may never come, and the means 
not be quite the right means, great ends 
and little ones alike being for the most 
part distant, and the ways to them in this 
dim world somewhat vague. Meantime, 
to higher or lower ends, they move too 
often with something of a sad counte- 
nance, with hurried and ignoble gait, be- 
coming unconsciously something like 
thorns, in their anxiety to bear grapes ; 
it being possible for individuals in the 


* Henry Vaughan’s Retreat. 
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pursuit of even great ends, to become 
themselves thin and impoverished in 
spirit and temper, thus diminishing the 
sum of perfection in the world at its very 
sources. We understand this when it is 
a question of mean or of intensely selfish 
ends, of Grandet or Javert. We think it 
bad morality to say the end justifies the 
means, me | we know how false to all 
higher conceptions of the religious life is 
the type of one who is ready to do evil 
that good may come. We contrast with 
such dark, mistaken eagerness, a type 
like that of Saint Catherine of Siena, who 
made the means to her ends so attractive, 
that she has won for herself an undying 
lace in the House Beautiful, not by her 
+ eet of soul merely, but by those 
uite different qualities which commend 
themselves tothe poet and the artist. 

Yet for most of us the conception of 
means and ends covers the whole of life, 
and is the exclusive type or figure under 
which we represent our lives to ourselves. 
Such a figure, reducing all things to 
machinery, though it has on its side the 
authority of that old Greek moralist who 
has fixed for succeeding generations the 
outline of the theory of right living, is 
too like a mere picture or description of 
men’s lives as we actually find them to 
be the basis of the higher ethics. It 
covers the meanness of men’s daily lives, 
and much of the dexterity and the vigour 
with which they pursue what may seem 
to them the good of themselves or of 
others ; but not the intangible perfection 
of those whose ideal is rather in dein 
than in doing; not those manners whic 
are in the deepest as in the simplest sense 
morals, and without which one cannot so 
much as offer a cup of water toa poor 
man without uffence; not the part of 
“ antique Rachel,” sitting in the company 
of Beatrice; and the higher morality 
might well endeavour rather to draw 
men’s attention from the conception of 
means and ends in life altogether. 

Against this predominance of machin- 
ery in life Wordsworth’s poetry, like all 
great art and poetry, is a continual pro- 
test. Justify rather the end by the 
means, it seems to say; whatever may 
become of the fruit, make sure of the 
flowers and the leaves. It was justly 
said therefore by one who had meditated 
more profoundly than others on the true 
relation of means to ends in life, and on 
the distinction between what is desira- 
ble in itself and what is desirable only as 
machinery, that when the battle which 
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won, the world would need more than 
ever those quilities which Wordsworth 
was keeping alive and nourishing.* 

That the end of life is not action but 
contemplation, deiug as distinct from 
doing, a certain disposition of the mind, 
is in some shape or other the principle of 
all the higher morality. In poetry, in art, 
if you enter into their true spirit at all, 
you touch this principle in part; these, 
by their very sterility, are a type of be- 
holding for the mere joy of beholding. 
To treat life in the spirit of art, is to 
make life a thing in which means. and 
ends are identified. This then is the 
true moral significance of art and poetry. 
Wordsworth, and other poets who have 
been like him in ancient or more recent 
times, are the masters, the experts, in 
this art of impassioned contemplation. 
Their work is, not to teach lessons, or 
enforce rules, or even to stimulate us to 
noble ends, but to withdraw the thoughts 
for a little while from the mere machinery 
of life, to fix them with appropriate emo- 
tions on the spectacle of those great 
facts in man’s existence which no ma- 
chinery affects, “on the great and uni- 
versal passions of men, the most general 
and interesting of their occupations, and 
the entire world of nature,”—on “the 
operations of the elements and the ap- 
pearances of the visible universe, on storm 
and sunshine, on the revolutions of the 
seasons, on cold and heat, on loss of 
friends and kindred, on injuries and re- 
sentments, gratitude and hope, on fear 
and sorrow.” To witness this spectacle 
with appropriate emotions is the aim of 
all culture ; and of these emotions poetry 
like Wordsworth’s is a great feeder and 
stimulant. He sees nature full of senti- 
ment and excitement ; he sees men and 
women as parts of nature, passionate, 
excited, in strange grouping and connec- 
tion with the grandeur and beauty of the 
natural world : images, in his own words, 
“of man suffering amid awful forms and 
powers.” 

Such is the figure of the more powerful - 
and original poet, hidden away in part 
under those weaker elements in Words- 
worth’s poetry which for some minds 
determine its entire character; a poet 
somewhat bolder and more passionate 
than might at first sight be supposed, 
but not too bold for taste or poetry; 
an unimpassioned writer, you might 
sometimes fancy, yet thinking the chief 


; - . * Fortnightly Revi " 
he and his friends were waging had been| ay. au June, 1873. The Death of 
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aim, in life and art alike, to be a cer- 
tain deep emotion; seeking most often 
the great elementary passions in lowly 
places ; having at least this condition of 
all impassioned work, that he aims always 
at an absolute sincerity of feeling and 
diction, so that he is the true forerunner 
of the deepest and most passionate 
poetry of our own day; yet going back 
also, with something of a protest against 
the conventional fervour of much of the 
poetry popular in his own time, to those 
older English poets, whose unconscious 
likeness often comes out in him. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
DISORDER IN DREAMLAND. 
PART IV. 

At length came Hardinge’s last week. 
It was now the middle of May. His suc- 
cessor was to arrive and relieve him of 
his charge in three or four days ; and the 
Wetton Club conceived a great idea. It 
would give a picnic to which the old and 
the new recruiting officer should both be 
invited. The picnic should be an excep- 
tionally sumptuous one even among Wet- 
ton picnics. The members’ subscription 


to these festivities was a fixed thing which 
could not conveniently be exceeded, and 
therefore when extra splendour was de- 
signed it was notified that the committee 
would receive donations from members 
disposed to give of their substance for 


the honour of the institution. On this 
occasion Mr. Saunders came down so 
handsomely both in money and in wine 
presented from his cellar, that the dispo- 
sition to call him names was greatly les- 
sened, and some of the more impression- 
able members ventured in their impulsive 
way to say that the fellow was not such a 
bad fellow after all. Ben, you observe, 
was applying the means which fortune 
had given him to the attainment of the! 
end which he was now keeping steadily 
in view. It is a wonderful power, the 
power of giving. He is a mighty donke 

who, having a little spare cash in his cof- 
fers, cannot manage to buy opinion. 
How many of us are there that are proof 
against gifts discreetly offered? Some, 
we know, spread their palms unblushingly 
for a half-crown or a sovereign; others 
who would scorn to do that may be obliged 
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your virtue and all your philanthropy, if 
these last take any other form than the 
utterance of the current coin of the realm. 
You may ignore or resist, or be offended 
at,a man’s moral claims to respect or 
goodwill, but it requires an Apemantus 
or an Apostle to say, “ Thy money perish 
with thee.” It is another question 
whether opinion is worth buying, asa 
rule: the wisest men probably would tell 
us that itis not, especially if the buyer 
invest in it so largely and with so mis- 
taken a conception of its nature as to 
make himself a beggar anda misanthrope 
like old Timon. Howbeit, “let sage or 
cynic prattle as he will,” I have known, 
and so I doubt not has my reader, clowns 
and louts keeping their footing in society, 
old muffs without a military idea com- 
manding regiments with success, the 
most selfish and vicious of men lauded as 
patriots and great ensamples, because 
they had money to spend, and spent it 
freely and judiciously. Some men too I 
have known attempting to buy opinion 
without the means to pay for it, and these 
have generally come to grief just as do 
those who indulge in any other extrava- 
gance. Our friend Saunders, however, 
(I venture to call him our friend in the 
hope that some little pity may have been 
aroused for him, upstart as he was; for 
the lines had fallen to Ben in rather slip- 
pery places—his bringing-up had not 
been calculated to correct the faults of 
his disposition, and that unlucky dream 
was a snare to him)—our friend Saun- 
ders was not rushing into extravagance ; 
he could lay his hand upon a little ready 
money, and he chose to spend it in buy- 
ing up, as it were, an edition of his char- 
acter that was in circulation, and endeav- 
ouring to publish a revised one with 
considerable alterations. And the suc- 
cess of his efforts was remarkable. Al- 
ready, at the time of this picnic, men, al- 
though they would wink at each other by 
way of protesting against the supposition 
of their opinion of him being altered, had 
left off speaking of “that intolerable 
young cub,” or “the swell builder,” and 
instead thereof made jests about Saun- 
ders’s entire, or the shades below, which 
last periphrasis intimated that Ben’s 
house was a hell,—which was all non- 
sense, for the play there, though tolerabl 

frequent, was mild enough. ledeel, 
Ben was getting on very well towards the 


in more delicate ways. Whether you de-| attainment of his object. He didn’t hear, 


sire to win a general, or a particular, 
good opinion, your money cleverly spent 


or didn’t understand, or didn’t care about, 
the nicknames which were given to him- 


will help you, 1 am afraid, more than all self or his house: those who invented 
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them did so to vent their contempt. of 
themselves for going after his entertain- 
ments, under cover of satirizing him who 
gave them: and he did get a good many 
young men who thought themselves 
chiefs in Wetton to consent to com- 
panionship with him. They amused 
themselves with his vulgarity and his 
solecisms, but they ate his dinners and 
drank his wine for all that. His mother, 
not having any ambition for herself, was 
never visible except to some old cronies 
of her own who would drink tea,with her 
in the kitchen about six o’clock in the 
afternoon ; but she looked carefully to 
the preparation of Benjamin’s dinners, if 
indeed superintendence was all she con- 
tributed to the cooking. I have some 
idea that she had been cook in a gentle- 
man’s family, and did not now object to 
brightening up once more the science 
that had grown dull within her. But this 
has become rather an unwarrantable di- 
gression: let us go back to the picnic. 
There was scarcely a vehicle private or 
public in Wetton or within three miles of 
it that was not in requisition on the 
morning of that acted idyl. Everybody 


who, according to the rigid code of Wet- 
ton ceremonial, was admissible to the 
festival, had been invited and took care 


to be there. And Devonshire, as if in 
pitying scorn of the Wettons and Slush- 
tons and similar nomenclature, chose to 
show what sort of a spring day she could 
turn out when so minded (which it must 
be confessed that she seldom was). The 
drizzle and sleet and mist were as foreign 
to that day as if such atmospheric treats 
were unknown 
The sky was charmingly blue, and the 
few great lazy clouds that floated over it 
had nota sign of vice in them, but served 
just to prevent glare, and to nourish the 
hopes of such gentlemen as were taking 
their fishing rods withthem. The breeze, 
a veritable zephyr, floated about in the 
most easy, well-bred manner, making 
things very pleasant, without obtruding 
himself in the least; cooling a soft cheek 
without stirring a ringlet ; breathing on 
the young foliage so gently, that its mo- 
tion could be perceived only by watching 
the sportive shadows. The chestnut 
blossoms were not quite past, although 
their bloom was waning ; but the thorns, 
pink, red, white, were the glory of the 
fields and hedges that day. And the 
hedges — Devonshire hedges, you re- 
member, some of them as tall and as 
thick as the ramparts of a town — were 
all smiling with leaves and: flowers, 


in the neighbourhood. |- 
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drowsy with the hum of winged things, 
and dispersing the “ good smell” which 
is associated with the singing of birds 
and the voice of the turtle. Delicious as 
they are, such days are apt slightly to 
sadden a man who is rash enough to 
trust himself alone and unsupported to 
their influence ; but with lively company, 
with a large party bent on making holi- 
day, they aresimply enchanting. Indeed 
everybody seemed to have faith in his or 
her power of keeping enjoyment alive, 
for the expedition started tolerably early 
in the day, and no soul thought of being 
at home again till dark, or perhaps a 
trifle after, for some of the more roman- 
tic were heard asking if there wouldn’t 
be a moon. 

The reader doesn’t, of course, suppose 
that the Club and the guests stole quiet- 
ly into the country, and there by degrees 
grew to be a cavalcade large enough to 
attract notice. Certainly not; all Wet- 
ton and its environs were astir, deter- 
mined to see the start if they could have 
nothing else to do with the select enter- 
tainment; for, after the races, and the 
calling out of the militia, a picnic given 
by the Club was perhaps the most ex- 
citing event. 

“Lar, neow!” said one girl to her fel- 
low, both being appurtenances of the es- 
tablishment of Mrs. Tucker, the dress- 
maker and milliner—‘“ Lar, neow! if 
there isn’t Miss Lyddy in her new shot- 
silk ; a lovely thing it be, but her’s ven- 
tursome to go so fur from home in en the 
fust time. I wouldn’t ef ’twas mines, I 
knaw !” 

“Lar! what odds? ’Tisn’t a-gwain to 
rain, and her isn’t a fewl to go squattin’ 
in the green grass with en on, trest she 
for that. Do ’ee see how sweet like the 
young passon look’th upon her? Her’th 
amade the most of herself, tew, han’t her ? 
I don’t knaw the gentleman and lady 
what's long with ’em ; whew be they ?” 

“TI think they’m Mr. and Mrs. Yeo, 
what’s uncle and aunt to Miss Lyddy. A 
little ways in the country they lives. I: 
can’t abide that there Miss Lyddy.” 

“ What fur?” 

“Her’s false. There, now; there be 
the tew Miss (I never can call their name). 
They be daughters of the great waryer 
that everybody’s afeard uv. They dress- 
es wasn’t made to Wetton, I'll wage. 
Ben’t ’em smart? and the bunnets and 
all, oh my, it’s handsome ! ” 

‘Betsey, Betsey, look here, chicl ! 
here’s six young men, I vow, all in one 
carridge. That’s lawyer Phillips a-driv- 
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ing; and there’s young Mr. Simmons, myn!” (This was said rather with a 
and Mr. Phil Tarraway, and Mr.——oh, | view of chiming with Uncle Jack’s severe 
Betsey, don’t look upon en, he’s the im- humour, and eliciting his favourable re- 


erentest ” — (then, as the vehicle passed | 


y) — “like your persumshum, I’m sure ; 
what next, 1 wonder! Oh, Betsey, turn 
away !” 

“ What’s making of ’ee laugh, Fanny, 
and hide away your face? Imperent is 
he? I daresay. Think I didn’t see en 
nod his head to ’ee ? Look’th as if yew 
was fond of imperent fellers.” 

“Betsey, be quiet. I didn’t laugh, 
please sure; but turn away my head I 
did, for that’s a bould man; he’d make 
any maiden colour up. There’s Miss 
Bell and Miss Susey Woolcock a-gettin’ 
into the pony-carridge. Miss Susey’s 
my favrite. Dressed alike and in light 
suinmer dresses, made up by theirselfs 
for sartin; but they do sit well, sure 
*nough. Miss Bell is a keen one for cut- 
tin’; I knaw she of ould.” 

“ Here’s a cloud o’ dust. What'’s this, 
I.wonder? Well, if it isn’t Mr. Carry- 
ten’s son! ‘Es,and Ben Saunders. He’s 
a pretty man if you like, Fanny, Ben is ; 
but he’s terrible proud now—dothn’t 


look upon a body.” 

“Betsey, for shame. What’s Ben 
Saunders to yew? A proud fop is Ben, 
that’s what he is!” 

And so these damsels —or maidens, 
as a Wettonian would call them —went 
on criticising all who passed to the féte 
by the road which their gaze commanded. 
And many another group of critics was 
there scattered about the exits from Wet- 
ton, most of them favourably disposed, 





and admiring the gay passengers, but not 
all; there were afew young ladies who 
inhabited a debatable ground between the | 
haut ton and bourgeoisie of Wetton, and | 
who thought they might have been asked : 
the sarcasms of these fair beings, who 
had been provoked if they had not been | 
invited, would have made any simple per- | 


sponse.) 

“My dear,” answered Uncle Jack, 
“T’ve a-seed the day when yew wasn’t 
a-drove so wild by the sight uv a little 
vinery. Do’ee mind when you and me 
went upon a Easter Monday to zee a 
woman hanged vor puysenin’ of her hus- 
band? J do. Us was so vain as any- 
body then.” 

“Dol mind it? Shell I ever forget 
it? Iss, I do mindit; and I mind all 
the vine things yew said to me, and how 
ned giv’d me beer and ginger-breads. I 

ope yew’ve a-repented uv your cruel 
conduck: I hope yew hev.” 

“ My dear, I repented before I was a 
day oulder; but there, now; leave the 
past alone. We shall all be jedged, 
never fear. Look here, now; here’s the 
Coikatton carridge. Madame Fulford do 
look buxom still, don’t her? and not so 
young nither: onny dree months between 
she and our Jenny —Jenny Cook, that is 
now !” 

“But look at the young Miss. Dear, 
dear, there’s vine volks ef you like; but 
her is a perty maiden, isn’t her? and de- 
sarv’th vine things if anybody dew. Her 
dothn’t look zo plump and fresh though, 
arter all, now that her draw’th near. I 
do hope there’s nothin’ the metter. ’Twas 
a decline the Squire died of. Isn’t her 
bunnet lovely? the blew trimmin’ ’ud be 
more becomin’ ef her chacks wasn’t quite 
so white.” 

“Uncle Jack,” observed a labourer 
whom we have not before heard, “us 
hevn’t a-seed thy dear and tender master 
yet. I spose th’ ould tyrant ‘Il be there 
a-droppin’ about his blessin’s, and sugar- 
in’ everybody as ef they was green goose- 
berries.” 

“ Whew be yew a-speakin’ uv, Richard 
Harvey? A man that hath had the lead- 


son’s hair stand on end. But we will) in’ an orderin’ of hundreds of other men, 
hurry past these groups, if bn please, |and hev a-brought mun to glory by mak- 
and the fluttering dresses and flying rib-|in’ of mun do their dewty. Is that one 
bons in the carriages, and get on to this 'for the likes o’ yew to be makin’ of your 
moor-stone (Z.2., granite) postlying on the jokes upon? Waryers uv all soarts, 
ground, and not yet set in the gateway, |sawgers and sailors tew, be apt to deal 
on which Uncle Jack Varco and one or in ungodly words, the Lord forgive mun ; 
two of his friends sat viewing the depart- | but most of et they saith without thort, 
ures. |and mean’th no harm. I knaws they that 

“ What a thing vanity is now!” said a seed th’ oul’ tyrant, as you calls en, zail 
middle-aged female of the party. “This into Plymouth Sound a-draggin’ after’n 
is very lovely for the minnit; but cana French ship o’ war twice the zize uv 
rew fancy, Uncle Jack, any raisonable . hes own, what he’d a-took’d in a battle.” 

eins a-wasting their lifes and their sub-| “ Lord, whe’era didorno!” exclaimed 
stance in sich fervolities? Vie upon the female. 
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“Tss fy, my dear, he den it ; his bones 
hev a-bin broken, and his bled a-drawed. 
I’ve a-seed the cuts and dents upon the 
arms of ’n when he’ve a-turned up his 
sleeves in the gair’n. Yew don’t know 
what that there man is a-made of,” quoth 
old Plummybag. 

“ My conscience!” broke in the fe- 
male in rather a subdued voice, “ef here 
esn’t our young lord that es to be! Bless 
the boey ; and a-dreavin’ of tew hosses, 
tew ; as ef one, or a jackass for that met- 
ter, wasn’t enough for the likes of he. 
Ben’s a good-lookin’ young man tho’, say 
what they will of ’n. What bewtiful hair 
he’ve a-got !” 

“ Ould Saunders’s line is a-rennin’ off 
the reel to a perty pace, I reckon,” an- 
swered Uncle Jack. “ That’s fine en- 
couragement to fathers to pinch and 
make money for their children. What 
the poor oul’ man saved in a year this 
gay slip’ll squander in a week.” 

“ Ennyhow, Uncle Jack, yew took’d 
care when yew was stout and strong not 
to save money for nobody: yew enjuy’d 
et yourself, I reckon,” put in Harvey, 
who had not quite got over old Plummy- 
bag’s set down. 

“Perhaps I did, my dear. A sinful 
mortal I’ve a-bin, the Lord know’th. 


The only comfort I’ve a-got is to think 
that there’s other feullisher than me, bad 


as I be. I’ve heerd of men that couldn’t 
nither save nor enjuy; steupid neddies 
that pearts wi’ their money because they 
ha’n’t the sense to kip et after arnin’ et 
with the sweat o’ their breow.” 

“Bless ’ee, Richard, you catched that,” 
said the female. Richard Harvey, who 
was a sober, hard-working man in gen- 
eral, would get lively once in six weeks 
or so; and the anecdotes current of his 
sufferings in keel * alleys and wrestling- 
rings did not bear witness to his extreme 
prudence or sharpness. The quick suc- 
cession of the vehicles, however, kept 
producing new ideas, and left but little 
time for sparring. Before half-past 
eleven the last of them had gone by. 
Even the lawyers and the auctioneer, 
who were tied, or wished to make it ap- 
pear that they were tied, to their offices 
by great press of business, managed to 
be on the road before noon. It was a 
drive of between two and three hours, 
and there were a great many things to 
be done to pass the afternoon. The 
principal thing (of course after eating and 
drinking) was to ascend a high hill which 


* Skittle, 
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was part of a moor, and a sort of Pisgah 
from whence might be seen an immense 
extent of beautiful country. No one had 
ever seen the use of making a carriage- 
road to its summit, and so it would be 
necessary to climb thither on foot. Then 
there were plenty of trout in the stream, 
and the gentlemen would, of course, en- 
deavour to bring it to pass that the 
ladies should catch some of them. And 
there was, skirting the moor, a wood full 
of glades, where something sentimental 
might possibly take place, and from 
which there were glorious peeps of land- 
scape. Miss Tarraway, I have reason to 
believe, privately reconnoitred this wood 
some days before the picnic, and by 
means of that preliminary and prophy- 
lactic measure was not only prepared to 
lead her curate unerringly to the views 
which would delight his soul, but also to 
express the emotions and observations 
proper to each of them. This wood was 
the quarter which the party first made 
for ; indeed, it was properly the goal or 
point of reunion of the picnic. By the 
time it had been cursorily examined 
everybody might be expected to have 
become hungry and thirsty, and the at- 
tendants would be prepared to administer 
to those necessitous conditions. Some 
of the party managed to put up their 
horses at a small village a mile off, or in 
farm stables; but the greater part 
brought their forage with them, and 
found some shade where the horses were 
much more refreshed than they would 
have been within stone walls. High 
spirits were the order of the day, but 
they were not quite universal. Gertrude 
Fulford, although she would not on any 
account have absented herself, had come 
with an aching heart. Her mother could 
not walk much or fast; of course Ger- 
trude accommodated herself to this in- 
firmity, which was also known to the 
crafty Admiral, who turned it to account, 
and managed to keep with the two ladies 
in the first saunter about the wood. I 
think it was the Misses Tautbrace whom 
Hardinge was squiring at that time, their 
parent having cleverly placed them under 
his convoy in order that he (Tautbrace) 
might attend to his own affairs. Mr. 
Ben Saunders also was somewhat de- 
pressed on first alighting from his car- 
riage and encountering the company. . 
He had learned by this time that ladies 
did not particularly care to be accosted 
in the style which he thought ought to 
delight them; he was doubtful about 
his powers of pleasing in any other style, 
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and so was silent and ill at ease. There 
were one or two ladies present who, 
though they had contrived to get invita- 
tions, were, like himself, rather out of 
their element. These would have, of 
course, welcomed his attentions, as they 
were not likely to get anything better ; 
and Ben,a simple person might have 
fancied, would hail them as a refuge in 
his desolate condition ; but no, his mind 
was set upon other things. There had 
been times, too, when Ben, if he had felt 
awkward on such an occasion, would 
have joined himself to some other spirits 
of about his own breeding, and smoked 
cigars and laughed noisily, and have cer- 
tainly drunk too much wine. But he did 
none of these things. He had found out 
that, small as might be his opportunities 
however careful he might be, he certainly 
would spoil his case altogether by any 
vulgarity such as no doubt entered into 
his mind. He had faith, too, in his 
dream, and quite expected that what he 
could not do for himself, the power that 
sent the vision would do for him. So he 
restrained his dispositions, and, if he 
seemed rather out of his element, was at 
any sate not offensive. Trusting his luck, 
he hovered within view of the Colkatton 
party, inwardly chafing at his friend the 
Admiral, who, of all men, was the great- 
est barrier to his approach. The day 
was, however, but young as yet, and none 
could say how ‘circumstances might alter 
before night. He would see. And while 
this was passing in Ben’s mind, the 
merry-makers were saluting each other, 
and forming into gay groups. Some of 
the ladies’ first impulse was, I am afraid, 
to fasten their observation on other 
ladies’ dresses, and be as critical as the 
milliner’s two girls had been ; and there 
was plenty there to engage such minds ; 
for not only did Wetton display its best, 
but several strangers contributed some 
foreign matter for dissection. Believe 
me, it was a pretty party to look at, and, 
what was better, it was on the wholea 
joyous one. As happened at the Butter- 
fly’s Ball, of which we have all heard, the 
repast was spread “beneath a green oak, 
which for ages had stood.” It was un- 
packed and ready, just in time to prevent 
the groups from straying too far away ; 
and when an accomplished youth 
(articled clerk to Mr. John Roe the 
attorney, but who liked to be called so- 
licitor) sounded on his cornet “ The Roast 
Beef of Old Engiand,” a trifle out of time 
and tune, and with one or two of the 
notes breaking loose in a wild unearthly 
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manner, the company came chirruping 
in like a flock of poultry at the voice of 
the farm dame. A little scrambling and 
shuffling, but not much, and they were all 
seated on the grass, except Mrs. Fulford, 
who experienced a little pain in stooping 
and rising, and who therefore sate on an 
exposed part of the oak’s roots, cush- 
ioned on wraps. I need not say how 
briskly the gentlemen moved about, or 
how pleased the ladies were with their 
attentions. I need not record the pretty 
protests against filling the glasses with 
champagne, or the gentle violence with 
which that outrage was nevertheless ac- 
complished ; neither does it matter to 
repeat much of the conversation or to 
advert to the bill of fare ; and more espe- 
cially may these things be passed over as 
I have something to relate which di- 
rectly affects the story. I said, I think, 
that Mrs. Fulford had a seat of state pre- 
pared for her which could not easily be 
moved; but I did not say, neither did 
anybody perceive at the time when it was 
arranged, that just there, taking advantage 
of a tiny opening in the branches, the 
May sun looked through so impudently as 
would have put a Front de Beoeuf out 
of countenance; how much more then 
must he have abashed poor Mrs. Fulford ! 
That good lady, soon perceiving this 
affront, instinctively spread her parasol, 
which motion the Admiral perceiving, he 
insisted upon holding the screen, in order 
that the lady might proceed with her re- 
freshment. But this gave rise to an ami- 
able dispute, because Mrs. Fulford con- 
tended that the Admiral could get no 
refreshment himself, neither render assist- 
ance to any other person, if she monopo- 
lized him thus, which she protested she 
would not do; Gertrude said she could 
hold the parasol perfectly well without in- 
terrupting her attentions to the viands. 
And the Admiral of course made a sol- 
emn declaration that he would rather 
have the honour of being thus employed 
than partake of the daintiest meal ever 
put before an epicure, and positively re- 
fused to relinquish his office. Then the 
ladies declared they would not eat a bit 
more, and would move away immediately, 
which Tautbrace said would break his 
heart. And at last the contention, all in 
the most kind and considerate way, waxed 
very sharp, and Gertrude had actuall 

risen, much to the Admiral’s horror, wit 

the intention of assisting her mother to 
shift her berth, when Jresto / the amiable 
row was brought to an end by the disap- 
pearance of the cause of it. Mr. Benja- 
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min Saunders, a witness of the scene, had_ the gentlemen a chance of getting some of 
quietly got his dust-coat out of the drag, | the good things. Ben remained, and got 
mounted into the tree, and so disposed |something to eat beside Tom Coryton. 
the garment that it acted effectually as a| As soon as the edge was off most of their 
blind. appetites, the great idea seemed to be 

There were murmurs of applause at| challenging the two recruiting officers — 
this act of gallantry. The two ladies,|in whose honour the entertainment had 
without seeing, and, perhaps, without! been given —to drink champagne. Har- 
caring who it was that had come to the | dinge, who saw the fashion that was likely 
rescue, said — “ Oh, thank you; so very |to prevail, made his escape after a glass 
kind :” and Tautbrace, who couldn’t but | or two, leaving his successor —to whom 
be thankful in his heart, called out,|this mode of enjoyment seemed more 
“Done in seaman-like style, sir; thank | congenial — to bear the brunt of the hob- 
you.” But they were not destined to get;nobbing. Ben, as I have said, wholly 
off with this anonymous sort of acknowl-|refrained from wine, and so he also had 
edgment; for Mr. Benjamin, in swinging | soon done with the provisions, and got up 
himself down, came upon a hole or a:to have a few sly puffs at a weed. Go- 
stump, or some other inequality, and fell!ing into shadow for this purpose, he 


prostrate — not a bit hurt you know. He 
was up and brushing his knees in a 
second, “not a rap the worse,” as he as- 
sured everybody ; but then, don’t you see, 
ijt was impossible any longer to rest sat- 
isfied with impersonal thanks. While a 
dozen voices asked Ben whether he had 
hurt himself, the Fulford ladies couldn’t 
do less than express sorrow at his acci- 
dent, and tell him how obliged they felt. 
Even Tautbrace condescended to say, 
“Ah, glad it was no worse: I could 


teach you to come out of the rigging on 


to the deck in better style than that.” 
As Gertrude resumed her place after this 
little episode, she caught Lydia’s eye, 
who gave her a nod and a meaning smile, 
which made her feel uncomfortable. 
Benjamin after this thought he might 
venture to do a little of the duty of a host, 
and commenced handing round some of 
the viands, not foolishly offering them 
straight to Mrs. Fulford or her daughter, 
but beginning some way from them and 
dispensing his aliment ‘“ quite promiscu- 
ous,” as he called it, till he brought it to 
them in turn. It wouldn’t have been 
like them if, when he reached them, 
they hadn’t again said something civil. 
“Egad,” said Mr. Saunders to himself, 
“the retiring ticket is the right one after 
all;” and he resolved that he wouldn’t 
even take a glass of champagne lest that 
might lead to another glass, and the other 
glass to a relaxation of the guard which 
he was desirous of keeping over himself. 
So delighted was he with this quiet way 
of doing things that he became inventive 
and diplomatic in a small way, and actu- 
ally had some change out of his friend 
the Admiral, whom he out-manceuvred 
and thwarted. This was the way he did it. 
The ladies having risen from the banquet, 
strolled about by themselves alittle, to give 


got his fire up, and immediately after 
perceived Lieutenant Hardinge leaning 
against the trunk of a tree endeavouring 
to ignite some German tinder with a flint 
and steel (light wasn’t so easily produced 
in those days as it is now), and chipping 
away ineffectually. 

“ Allow me to offer you a light, sir,” 
said Ben, going up to him. “I hope 
you’re enjoying of yourself. We've gota 
Jolly fine day, and it looks as if everythin 
was well greased, and likely to wor 
smoothly.” 

“Nothing could go off better,” an- 
swered Hardinge; “yes, thank you, I’m 
enjoying it very much, and so I think is 
everybody. I never saw ladies enter into 
a thing of the kind with more spirit.” 

“The very thing I was saying to my 
friend Coryton. Tom, says I, no trouble 
to amuse ’em to-day; frisky as young 
lambs. There’s one poor lady, though, a 
little foundered, and I’m afraid she’s rath- 
er spoiling her daughter’s amusement. I 
would gladly see if I couldn’t assist ’em, 
only perhaps they mightn’t like it.” 

This hint was enough for Hardinge’s 
good-nature. He ascertained that Mrs. 
Fulford was the lady spoken of, and set 
off in quest of her. She and Gertrude 
had only moved to the other side of the 
oak. The Admiral was still busy with 
his prog as he called it. Poor Gertrude 
coloured to the temples when she saw 
Hardinge approach. Mrs. Fulford, in an- 
swer to his inquiries, said she had been 
suffering from a slight sprain which 
rather crippled her (I believe that she 
was subject to rheumatic gout), and could 
not move about very freely. Then she 
talked all about the morning’s adventures, 
and asked if it wasn’t kind of Mr. Saun- 
ders to put up his coat to shade her. It 
was hanging on the boughs still. 
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“Tsay,” called Hardinge to Ben, who 
was within call, “you'll be forgetting 
your dust-coat; hadn’t it better come 
down ?” 

Ben thought it would be better down, 
and straightway proceeded to mount and 
fetch it. While he was doing so, he 
could not help overhearing what was 
being said so close to him, and he was 
aware that another amicable altercation 
was in progress, the question being this 
time, what should be done about mount- 
ing the hill and seeing the prospect. 
Mrs. Fulford could not walk up, that was 
certain. Gertrude insisted upon staying 
with her; but Hardinge offered to do 
this, and begged that Gertrude would join 
a party about to ascend. The elder lad 
declared that she would allow of no suc 
arrangement. She was perfectly well 
able to amuse herself for three quarters 
of an hour, and would have nobody de- 
tained on her account. But the opposi- 
tion persisted, and the debate became 
animated. 

“Look here, sir,” said Ben, going up 
to the group with his coat on his arm and 
addressing Hardinge, “I shan’t go up 
the hill. I’ve seen it hundreds of times. 
I’m going to keep about here and save 
my legs, he, he! Now, if Madame Ful- 
ford ’ll trust herself to my care while you 


walk with the young lady, I think that’ll 
about meet the difficulty, eh ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Fulford, who 
was probably not ignorant that the pro- 
posed walk might be very agreeable to 


her daughter. ‘“ That will do charming- 
ly. Mr. Saunders will, I am sure, do any 
service that I may need of him ; and now 
lipsist that you two go on. I’ve quite 
determined, Gertrude.” 

Well, it wasn’t perhaps quite the ar- 
rangement that Gertrude would have pre- 
ferred —that is, she would rather not 
have had Mr. Saunders take a part in it; 
but a good degl of it was agreeable be- 
yond her hopes. Is it wonderful that she 
allowed herself to be driven away ? 

“T shall be somewhere to hand, 
ma’am,” said Ben; “call when you want 
anything.” 

There were many of them getting in 
motion by this time, some bound for the 
stream, some for the wood. The Taut- 
brace ladies not finding Hardinge return, 
had betaken themselves to the parent 
wing, and so rather hampered the Admi- 
ral, who did not know what had been 
doing in relation to his lady-love. Miss 
Tarraway hadn’t quite done with the 
wood, and again plunged the curate into 
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its recesses. Mr. Tom Coryton, while 
sitting at meat, had been visited with the 
idea of acertain curve which had taken 
fast hold of him, and he was seen stroll- 
ing along ina rapt condition, his hands 
clasped behind him, his eyes on the grass, 
trying to work out mentally the equation 
thereof. Him, without ceremony, his 
friend Saunders awoke with a shout. 
“Look here, Tom,” said Ben, and then 
went on with a confidential communica- 
tion of some two minutes’ duration, and 
ended with “ See, old fellow?” Tom, it 
is to be presumed, saw; for he nodded 
his head and moved swiftly off along the 
edge of the wood. 

It was a pretty sight, that sylvan scene, 
with the little groups vanishing into the 
mazes, and becoming partially visible 
again here and there as they sauntered 
on. You heard a merry laugh, and cast- 
ing ged eyes toward the sound, just 
caught the flutter of a gay summer robe, 
which was lost again in the green imme- 
diately ; or, perhaps, you saw a shoulder 
and arm in broadcloth, stretching up 
among the prickles of a thorn-tree, and 
rifling it of its profuse, blossom. Some 
of those bound for the hill had broke 
cover in a few minutes, and might be 
seen scattered over the moor treading on 
heather and spring flowers, and throwing 
back in the landscape the purple brow o 
the eminence to which they were stroll- 
ing. Many-coloured parasols had to be 
spread as soon as the shelter of the wood 
was quitted ; and these added much to 
the variegated prospect. Mrs. Fulford 
from where she stood was able to see for 
some way her daughter and Hardinge 
wending along quite by themselves. She 
sighed as she thought what an unpromis- 
ing affair this looked, and wished that 
Gertrude’s fancy had taken a more practi- 
cable turn. Perhaps the outline of the 
Admiralty House at Plymouth crossed 
her mind’s eye at this time: I don’t 
know. If it did, she didn’t let it semain 
there long. But, all at once, as she saw 
some of the dresses in the distance moved 
by the wind (which was a little fresher on 
the moor), she thought how stupid she 
had been in not making her daughter take 
a warm shawl with her, and she so del- 
icate just now. She had not, however, to 
fret long over this, for I have a suspi- 
cion that another pair of eyes besides 
hers had caught sight of Gertrude and 
her companion ; at any rate, Miss Tarra- 
way and her reverend attendant crossed 
her pith just then, making for the moor. 

“Ou, Mr. Norcott,” called the lady, 
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and at the sound of her voice, Ben Saun- 
ders, issuing from some convenient re- 
treat, ran and fetched the curate, who, 
without his intervention, might not have 
heard the summons, for Lydia seemed in 
haste to get on. Lydia, however, gladly 
charged herself, or rather her attendant, 
with the wraps, and moved off at once, 
saying that she wouldn’t lose a moment 
lest Gertrude should take cold on that 
bleak, exposed hill. It rejoiced the curate 
toseea proof of the goodness of Lydia’s 
heart, in that she, although certainly not 
over strong, and with delicate lungs, kept 
him almost at a trot in her anxiety to over- 
take her friend and cover her with the 
warm shawl. On the hillside they met Ad- 
miral Tautbrace and one of his daughters 
(the other having secured a beau), who said 
they had been looking also for Gertrude, 
who must, however, have taken another 
path round the hill, as they had been some 
way further on to a point where there was 
a long view of the hillside, but could not 
see her. The Admiral had deceived him- 
self about the course taken by Gertrude, 
and he consequently put Miss Tarrawa 
on a somewhat devious track, which 
would have pained that young lady’s kind 
heart had she suspected it. 


When Mrs. Fulford saw Ben Saunders 
appear at her call, it began to prick her 


conscience a little — or rather, let me say, 
her natural kindness was pained — that 
Mr. Saunders, who was remaining there 
entirely on her account, should be treated 
with such extreme frigidity as this. Of 
course she had not forgotten Ben’s for- 
mer mistake ; but notwithstanding that, 
she couldn’t bear to let him sneak about 
there in the background, and was just 
thinking what excuse she couid make for 
calling him up and saying something 
gracious, when the hero made his appear- 
ance unsolicited, and accompanied by Mr. 
Coryton, another person unknown who 
looked like a farm-labourer, and a wheel- 
chair, 

“We've took the liberty, ma’am,” said 
Benjamin, taking off his hat, “of having 
up this little convenience, which you'll 
find nice and easy, if you'll please to step 
in. I'll answer for’t, and so will Mr. Cor- 
yton” (Tom uncovers), “that we’ll get 
you to the hill-top with less jolting than 
you had in your carriage coming out. 
There’s no hoss-road, but we’ll manage 
the chair right enough.” 

Well, the dowager was much pleased 
(how could she help being so ?) by this 
attention, and at sight of the ready con- 
veyance, which seemed to have come out 
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of fairyland. There it stood, however, 
quite material, and very fit for the trans- 
port designed. ‘“ Really, Mr. Saunders, 
I don’t know how to-——” she was be- 
ginning, when Ben put in gently, “If you 
should think proper to get in, ma’am, I'll 
tell you where the chair camé from as we 
walk along.” Mrs. Fulford did get in, 
very willingly, the labourer took the han- 
dle of the chair,and Mr. Coryton and 
Mr. Saunders brought up the rear, pre- 
pared to push and lift when necessary. 
The lady was profuse of her acknowledg- 
ments, and of her admiration at the readi- 
ness with which the chair had been pro- 
cured. 

“You wouldn’t think much of it, 
ma’am,” explained Ben, “if you knew 
how well acquainted I am about here. 
There’s people living just below there— 
Parsons their name is — which had a boy 
to school at Mr. Coryton’s. Holiday 
times me and Tom (that’s Mr. Coryton) 
used to come out here with Parsons, and 
range about the moor and fish. I said, 
you may remember, that I’d been over 
the hill hundreds of times, and so, I sup- 
pose, I have.” 

“Oh, indeed! but that does not ex- 
plain how the Bath chair came to be 
here, so much to the purpose. Your 
friend Parsons didn’t use it, did he?” 

“ No; he used to hate it, and so did me 
and Tom; because, you see, when we 
wanted to go a-fishing, we was often 
in for two hours, dragging of his old 
grandmother about the sunny garden 
walks.” 

“Yes, now I see; and you kindly and 
cleverly remembered the chair, and bor- 
rowed it for me. How surprised they all 
will be to see me amongst them — my 
daughter especially, who will be fretting 
so about me that she will lose all enjoy- 
ment of the view! By the by, the sun 
which dazzled me so much I can’t see at 
all now; where is it ?” 

“ Just entering Gemini,” answered Tom 
Coryton; “declination twenty degrees, 
twenty minutes, north, or thereabouts; - 
right ascension 

“* Nonsense, Tom,” interrupted Ben. 
“The sun’s behind you, ma’am ; you’d 
soon find that out if you was outside the 
chair.” 

The above surmise of the dowager was, 
however, not exactly accurate. Miss 
Fulford’s heart was so full of other emo- 
tion during ‘this ramble, that it is proba- 
ble she thought but little even of her 
mother, supposed to be sitting solitary 
under the trees. Ben Saunders had not, 
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of course, a suspicion of how dangerous 
an escort he had selected, or he would 
have wished that his “dodge,” as he 
called it, for disappointing Admiral Taut- 
brace, had never entered his brain. It 
looked almost as if the Dream-agency 
had moved Ben to this, to try and correct 
the grievous misdirection that had oc- 
curred, and put an end to the comedy of 
errors now being enacted. 

The fresh moorland air had made Har- 
dinge more lively than usual, so that his 
humour didn’t harmonize at all with Ger- 
trude’s dejected spirit. He told her, as 
they moved over the velvet carpet of the 
moor, of the last good regimental jokes 
as communicated by a correspondent at 
headquarters ; asked her if she didn’t 
think the hill before them would be a 
pleasant place in a snow-storm ; and said 
that towards evening she must certainly 
throw a fly and catch a trout. In reply 
to which remarks he was only requested 
to observe how soothing were the air and 
the scene ; how they disposed one to seri- 
ous thought; and, after all, how much 
more real enjoyment there was in con- 
templation than in material things, or in 
the active pleasures of life. Hardinge 


agreed, but observed that there was noth- 
ing in the sentiment which Miss Fulford 


had expressed prejudicial to fishing, 
which, as everybody knew, was “the con- 
templative man’s recreation.” Gertrude 
sighed ; it was plain that in this, probably 
their last, unobserved interview, he would 
show nothing but levity. Hardinge ob- 
served the sigh, though, and immediately 
expressed his apprehension that the as- 
cent was becoming too much for her: he 
asked if she would like to return — which 
idea she refused to entertain, saying that 
she was quite able to proceed, and would 
not on any account lose the view from 
the crest of the hill. “ Then,” said Har- 
dinge, “take a rest before you do the re- 
mainder ; under this tall rock we shall find 
a soft seat—nay, I think I see a bench 
there ; in a few minutes we will ascend 
again.” So they sat on the seat under 
the rock, and that was why the Admiral 
could not see them when he took his 
look-out. Here they remained some little 
time ; and Hardinge, who thought, silly 
fellow, that the beauties of nature ap- 
peared to be the subject most agreeable 
to his companion, pointed out the course 
of the trout-stream which wound away 
‘below them, and gave her the names of 
certain farms and villages lying around 
them, with which he had become ac- 
quainted in his shooting excursions. 
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Ten minutes were consumed in this way; 
the unhappy girl felt that she must soon 
move on again, but the despair within 
her made her cling yet to the seat which 
seemed to afford her last chance. 

“ You will have but little more fishing 
in the Devonshire streams,” said Ger- 
trude ; “shall you regret them ?” 

“ That shall I; but our fellows tell me 
they have some fishing near headquarters. 
I fancy it is nothing like this.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Gertrude, faltering a 
little, “perhaps you may come back to 
revisit the old scenes.” 

“ Well, I should like to, and to revisit 
some of my old friends too, if they will 
permit me to call them so ; but ——” 

“But what? Iam sure all of us quite 
admit your right to call us your friends. 
You will surely come again when the 
sporting season returns; it would hardly 
be kind or even civil not to do so.” 

“ Do not imagine, Miss Fulford, that it 
would be other than the sincerest pleas- 
ure tome to come hither again if the op- 
portunity were afforded me, but . 

“ But again,” said Gertrude, pettishly. 

“ Well, you know, I can’t help the acci- 
dents of my.profession ; I wish I could, 
But I much fear we shall have gone 
abroad before ancther winter.” 

If he had been looking at Gertrude’s 
face, he would have seen that it became 
suddenly as pale as death. “ Abroad! 
what, where ?” she said, rather wildly. 

“Tam told that we are to go to India, 
which is a villanous shame, for, properly 
speaking, it is. not our turn; there are 
two regiments before us. It’s all be- 
cause —— Miss Fulford, you are ill; 
I’m sure of it.” 

The poor girl had given way. Har- 
dinge had to support her with his arm to 
prevent her falling back, and her weight 
came so heavily upon him, that he was 
persuaded that she had fainted. But she 
wasn’t quite insensible, for he heard her 
murmuring (his face being very close to 
hers), “No, it is nothing, nothing; it 
will pass.” 

I have said that Hardinge was no lady- 
killer, that he was not a coxcomb: never- 
theless, I cannot say that an idea did not 
cross his mind connecting this emotion 
with his departure. He dismissed that 
thought, however, and reflectec that Ger- 
trude had been ailing for some time, that 
the exertion of climbing the hiil must 
have been too great for her strength, and 
that it was a shame to him to impute 
such folly to a girl known to be sensible 
and discreet. How long he could have 
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shut his eyes to the truth it is impossible ‘ Here, soldier, you take these two on | 
to say; but he had not much opportu- ladies in tow —that’s a good fellow; an 

nity for pondering the matter, being dis-! you and I, Mr. Norcott, will see if we 
turbed by voices above them and behind | can’t get our fair friend here under way 


the rock, whereof one said, “ They may and take her 


be below the rock; there is a seat 


gently back to the wood.” 


In vain did Gertrude protest that she 


there ;” that was the Curate’s; and an-| was ashamed of causing all this fuss, and 
other called out, “ Hollo! anything afloat | that she was quite able now to follow the 


here ? give a hail, or make a signal, will 
you?” that was the Admiral’s. 


| 


rest of the party to the hill-top, which 


Gertrude! was not so far off. The Admiral was 


rallied with astrong effort and sat up —| peremptory, and said he wouldn't for all 
just in time, for, in a second, Lydia was | the world run the risk of another attack : 


round the rock and upon her. 

“ My dear, dear girl!” exclaimed Miss 
Tarraway, almost beside herself at sight 
of Gertrude’s condition, “I was afraid it 
would be so. Here you are, poor darling, 
almost starved to death. So, so; now 
another” (almost smothering her with 
wraps); “and this about your poor white 
neck. Oh, what a pity we didn’t find you 
sooner! We have been looking every- 
where, indeed we have. There, are you 
warmer now, dear? Chafe her other 
hand, Minnie” (this to Miss Tautbrace). 
“Oh, whatever will Mrs. Fulford say? 
and I walked as fast as my legs would 
carry me.” 

“That indeed you did,” said the Cu- 
rate; “I am witness that no time was 
lost.” 

Meanwhile the Admiral, who didn’t 
entirely like the look of things, referred to 
Hardinge tor explanation ; but so candid 
and ingenuous was that young man’s ac- 
count, that Tautbrace, although, as he 
said, no milksop, and knowing what was 
what, could not think there had been 
anything more than a very intelligible ac- 
cident. “Poor child! more out of sorts 
than was suspected; these confounded 
hills very trying; if there had been an 
older man beside her he would have 
known what to do and might have taken 
the attack in time, by George! but these 
sprawling youngsters, especially soldiers, 
who were notoriously unhandy, what the 
devil good were they ?” 

He got Lydia off her by means of Min- 
nie, who obeyed her parent’s signal; and 
now perceiving that her eyes were wide 
open and her hoe certainly not deficient 
in colour, the gallant old tar took Ger- 
trude’s hand in his, and said everythin 
to comfort and reassure her. She sai 
she had been but momentarily overcome : 
it was nothing, really: she could walk 
quite well now, she was sure. 

“ Then, I think,” said Tautbrace, kind- 
ly, “that I must take the command. 
There must be no more risk run till you 


| 





neither would Gertrude have escaped the 
fate of being taken to the rear ready to 
be lodged in an ambulance, if the party 
hadn’t been all surprised at meeting Mrs. 
Fulford, who, aided by her vigorous pro- 
pellers, was coming up the hill at a round 
“weg and with a delightful degree of com- 
ort. 

Disappointment, come how it may, is 
hard enough to bear. When we have 
toiled and hoped and failed, and then 
toiled and hoped again and again failed, 
and this not twice nor thrice but many 
times, the disappointment, become fa- 
miliar, is not less bitter, though it may be, 
less acutely felt. But when, after hope 


has been long deferred, the much-desired 
object has been suddenly presented to 
us, brought within a hand-grasp, and then 


as suddenly dashed away and dissipated, 
the anguish of disappointment is struck 
in with a triple dart. If delay makes the 
heart sick, the pangs of Tantalus pierce 
it through and through. Don’t expect 
me to describe what Gertrude Fulford 
felt when she was taken away from that 
seat under the rock, because I can’t do 
it. Cruelly stricken she was, as may be 
imagined ; and the stroke was none the 
less cruel because her nature abhorred 
outward manifestation of suffering. In 
all her misery she was prompted to pre- 
serve a quiet demeanour; the effort in 
this direction may have cost her much, 
yet she could not but make it. The un- 
expected sight of her mother was, per- 
haps, the greatest relief that could have 
come to her. Itdelivered her at any rate 
from Admiral Tautbrace’s stupid atten- 
tions, and assured her of the presence of 
a sympathizing bosom, albeit she might 
not rest her head on it at once and tell 
out her piercing sorrow. Mrs. Fulford 
could only guess at the nature of her 
daughter’s mischance. She listened to 
the Admiral’s account—short, to the 
point, and intended to be as little alarm- 
ing as possible —and to Lydia’s regrets 
at not having overtaking the poor dear 


are once more safe with your mother.' girl before she became so shockingly 
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chilled. But she perceived that there hind, eh?” Ben, we remember, hadn’t a 
was more than bodily affliction troubling bad opinion of himself, and his attend- 
the patient ; and she understood, when ant sprites seemed bent on using his 
Gertrude expressed a decided wish to go vanity to foment ridiculous and mischiev- 
on to the hill-top, that it was better to let ous mistakes. ; 

her have her way. To concede some-;. Well, there is not much more to be 
what to the Admiral’s solicitude, she in- said about the picnic. After a while 
sisted upon leaving the chair and leaning Gertrude gave up the chair to her moth- 
upon that old gallant’s arm for a while er, and walked down the hill very brave- 
(which she could do very well, being now ly on the Admiral’s arm, who, to amuse 
near the brow of the hill, and clear of the her, told her of a stern chase of a French- 
steepest and roughest ascent), and on, man which he had executed in the Ca- 
placing Gertrude in the chair. “ Well,| pricious frigate, both ships going at ex- 
I'll be hanged,” said Ben Saunders to actly equal speed for ninety-six hours, at 
himself, “ if things ain’t working bravely! the end of which time the chase disap- 
I thought coaching up the old lady was a_ peared in a fog off Ushant. She was, of 
good bit of luck, and now here I am in course, particularly interested in the va- 
attendance upon the young one. My for-; rious luffings, portings, pipings, and 
tune ‘Il do things for me better than); bracings with which the account was 


I can do ’em for myself. I made a) 
mess of it when I tried to push on mat-| 
ters. Keep quiet’s the game, and let the | 
pixies do things their own way. Very | 
well, pixy gentlemen and ladies, I’m your | 
most obedient.” So, if anything required 
to be done in front, Ben made a sign to 
Tom and Tom did it, Ben scrupulously 
keeping himself in the background. Once | 
when Tom at the front wheel and Ben! 
straining at the axle behind were en- 
abling the labourer to get the little ve- 
hicle over a channel without much of a 


jerk, Gertrude began, “ Oh, it was so very 


”? 


kind of you to find achair, Mr. , 
and then perceiving that it was not Ben, 
but a person with whom she was not ac- 
quainted, she stopped short. 

“You thought it was a known quantity 
instead of an unknown, ma’am, didn’t 

ou?” observed Tom. “Mr. Saunders 
is behind assisting the progression. You 
may put x for me till you ascertain my 
value.” 

And then Ben, stepping forward, most 
respectfully asked if there was anything 
he could do for her. Partly bewildered 
by Tom’s jargon, and partly confounded 
by her own thoughts, Gertrude answered 
a little incoherently, and was vexed with 
herself for so doing, and stammered, and 
blushed. Ben observed her answers, too, 
when Lydia or any of the party came to 
the side of the chair, and he thought 
them rather odd. “If I know anything 
about females,” thought Benjamin, “ that 
girl’s in love. The next question is, 
with who? Perhaps it’s one of the gen- 
tlemen on the right of the chair; per- 
haps it’s one on the left; or it may be 
the gentleman in front” {the labourer — 
this of course was a pleasantry); “or 
suppose it should be the gentleman be- 





studded, as well as in the “ dozen apiece,” 
which the Captain of the Capricious 
thought it his duty to administer to the 
three seamen who were the last men 
down off the fore, main, and mizzen yards 
respectively. At even the fishing was 
done, and the whole plan carried out; 
and the party got home, as well as I can 
recollect, without further accident,— 
most of them delighted with the day’s 
pleasure — one, as we know, bringing 
back a barbed arrow in her breast. 

“A junkettin,” quoth Uncle Jack 
Varco, “most al’ays end’th in a quar’l, 
or a accident, or at laist in a thender 
storm that send’th mun hawme streamin’, 
leakin’ wet. ’Tis one of the traps that 
the devil teel’th * for poor mortals. But 
his reverence must ha been aslaipd o’ 
Tuesday, for I’ve a-heerd of no calamity 
whatever.” 


* Sets. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 


NO. IV. — DECORATIONS, 


THE gold chain that Pharaoh put on 
to Joseph is the earliest “ decoration ” of 
which history distinctly speaks; yet, 
judging from what we now know of hu- 
man nature, it is reasonable to suppose 
that marks of personal distinction were 
invented long before the time of Potiphar. 
It is, however, scarcely worth our while 
to speculate as to the nature of the exte- 
rior tokens of rank or merit which may 
possibly have been employed by the 
sovereigns or the patriarchs who pre- 
ceded Jacob; for, even if we content 
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oarselves with adopting the chain in 
question as the starting-point of our 
present subject, it still presents a reason- 
able antiquity, and opens a capacious 
field for curious inquiry. But here we 
need not seek either to trace out the be- 
ginnings of the institution before the 
Deluge, or to follow up its growth 
amongst the ancients ; we do not want to 
talk of crowns or diadems of linen, laurel, 
oak, or myrtle, or of the rings of Roman 
knights ; we can even omit oriental tur- 
bans and pelisses, Chinese buttons, 
swords of honour, and the scalps and 
bear’s claw collars with which an Indian 
brave adorns himself. We can leave all 
these shapes of vanity alone, because 
they are outside our immediate study ; 
they have doubtless been as tempting to 
their wearers as “stars and garters ” now 
are to our fellow Europeans; but they 
have all been purely local; they have 
formed no part of the international devel- 
opment of pride; and, consequently, 
they cannot be included in the enumera- 
tion of its main elements which we are 
making here. 

The present meaning of the word dec- 
oration is limited, as everybody knows, 
to ribbons, stars, and crosses; but, 


though its sense has become so restricted, 
though all the various adornments which 


men have worn successively, as indica- 
tions of personal value or of a monarch’s 
favour, are now replaced by this one 
badge, the use and influence of such 
signs have not diminished ; on the con- 
trary, they have now acquired a universal 
character of which we have never seen 
the like before, and which gives to them 
an importance of which we find no trace 
in former usages of the same character. 
The reason is that, instead of being con- 
fined to a favoured few, decorations are 
now accessible to everybody, and that the 
competition for them has increased in 
proportion with the facility of obtaining 
them. It should also be remarked, that 
as the idea of recompensing merit by this 
means has grown and spread, so the 
quantity of merit to be recompensed has 
simultaneously increased ; there is vastly 
more of it upon earth in our time than in 
former ages, not perhaps in the strict old 
meaning which once limited the word to 
military and moral virtues only, but in 
the new elastic sense which the rush of 
science, literature, and industry has re- 
cently created, especially during the pres- 
ent century. The constantly growing 
number of claimants for reward has ne- 
Cessitated a corresponding multiplication 
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of available rewards. Of course, all this 
is not superb in principle ; but it is fact. 
In theory it would be very grand to see 
people practise excellence for nothing, to 
reach a period of the world’s life when 
the now deceptive phrase, “virtue is its 
own reward,” would stand out as a glori- 
ous truth; to live in a society in which 
the offer of remuneration for good con- 
duct would be regarded as aninsult. But 
things in our time go just the other way ; 
a good many of us do our duty simply be- 
cause it pays well to be virtuous: so long 
therefore as the desire to earn prizes 
stands foremost amongst our springs of 
action, it would be altogether nonsense to 
suppress the prizes. And this argument 
applies in every land ; for, though the main 
development of the prizes known as dec- 
orations has thus far occurred upon the 
Continent, the use of them is spreading 
rapidly into other longitudes, and made 
its first step in England when the Bath 
was opened to civilians. We English 
would do well not to scoff at it too vio- 
lently, for it is probable that we shall fol- 
low some day the example of our neigh- 
bours in the matter. Twenty years ago 
a beard was a loathsome object to an 
Englishman ; he shrank from it with con- 
temptuous disgust; it was only fit for 
“filthy foreigners:” then happened a 
certain war; our soldiers found it diffi- 
cult to shave, and came home with hair ; 
the nation copied them; and, though the 
treaty which wound up the war has dis- 
appeared, as treaties sometimes do, the 
beards that the war provoked have grown 
into solid British customs. We may ex- 
pect that in some such fashion decora- 
tions will jump one day into use amongst 
us, not perhaps to-morrow or just yet, 
but hereafter; so let us moderate our 
scorn of those who, in other countries, 
are setting us an example which, what- 
ever we may think about it now, we are 
doubtless destined to ultimately follow. 
But this very universality of orders 
supplies one more example of the unvary- 
ing certainty with which everything tends 
to vanity; their history shows us that 
even such origins as hard fighting, devo- 
tion to the Church, and _ sick-nursing, 
conduce, like all else, to this one inevit- 
able result. Orders began with charity, 
piety, and battle: they terminate in a 
button-hole! The contrast between 
effect and cause does seem very violent, 
but it disappears directly we remem- 
ber that, as “all roads lead to Rome,” so 
do all roads lead to vanity. The monkish, 
chivalric, half-legendary knights of eight 
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hundred years ago are for the most part 
represented now by highly respectable 
gentlemen in black coats or uniforms, 
who wear special jewellery at Continental 
evening parties. The knights would be 
surprised if they could contemplate their 
successors; they might even be griev- 
ously offended at the sight: but the suc- 
cessors would not hesitate for that, and 
would continue to regard themselves as 
serious real chevaliers, without caring for 
the opinion of their ancestors thereon. 
Yet those ancestors are worth consult- 
ing, for they were the inventors of the 
whole thing, and had fancies of their 
own as to what a knight should be,— 
fancies which certainly did. not corre- 
spond with present notions on the sub- 
ject, and which, indeed, we should find it 
a little awkward to realize in these days. 
For this reason we may as well begin the 
story at the beginning; otherwise we 
should be unable to clearly see how the 
institution has gradually changed, and 
how such commencements should have 
been followed by such an end.. The tale 
will show us that orders have presented 
three separate aspects: first came the 
monastic military brotherhoods; then 
the great aristocratic knighthoods, limit- 
ed to a favoured few; and, finally, the 
present purely remunerative and decora- 
tive system, open toall the world. The 
two latter stages merge into each other, 
and are not separated by any certain line ; 
but the former stands alone in history, 
and cannot possibly be mistaken for or 
confounded with anything else whatever. 

There are grave old chroniclers who 
proclaim that the Order of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre was the first established, and that 
it was devised in the year 69 by St. James 
the Apostle, Bishop od bevedahine, Others, 
after discussing this statement critically, 
after calling our attention to the absence 
of all allusion to it in the Aets, assert 
triumphantly that St. James did nothing 
of the kind, and that the real authentic 
originator of chivalry was John, King of 
Ethiopia, who started an Order of St. 
Anthony in 370. This second group of 
authors is so certain of its facts that it 
goes on to tell us how John’s knights 
were dressed. We learn that they wore 
black, with a blue cross edged with gold, 
and that their black banner bore a lion 
holding a crucifix in his paws. A third 
school urges that this Ethiopian story is 
all imagination, that Clovis was the true 
inventor, that he created the order of the 
Sainte Ampoule to commemorate his 
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at once followed by Lisoye de Montmo- 
renci, who was christened with him, and 
who, to testify his watchfulness and his 
fidelity to heaven and to Clovis, set up 
the knightly confraternity of the Dog and 
Cock, and took for his house the famous 
motto, “ Dieu aide au premier baron 
chrétien.” Then come the legends of the 
Round Table, and of the orders said to 
have been founded by Charles Martel, by 
Charlemagne, by Garcias of Navarre, and 
half a dozen others. Unfortunately stern 
history rejects all these pleasant fables, 
and declares that, according to probabil- 
ities, orders were unknown until the 
eleventh century. From that date, how- 
ever, there is no doubt about them, for 
then began the strange romance of the 
Hospitallers of St. John, the half-intoxi- 
cating, half-saddening tale of the triumphs 
and the defeats, the wealth and misery, 
the pride and sorrow of the soldiers of the 
White Cross, ending, after eight hundred 
years of fierce fight and wil adventure, in 
a “decoration” of black moire! We all 
have read the story, but as some of us may 
have forgotten it, and as it is the starting 
point of the entire subject, there may be 
utility in recalling its main details. 

When Monstaser Billah was caliph of 
Egypt and Palestine, certain charitable 
merchants of Amalfi obtained from him 
permission to establish a refuge in Jeru- 
salem for the use of Latin pilgrims. So 
these worthy Christians built two hospi- 
tals at their own cost in 1048, placed 
them under the invocation of St. John 
the Almoner, and handed them over to 
Benedictine Monks, who undertook to 
tend the sick and to feed the poor. If 
we may judge by the results, they must 
have done much good, for thankful visit- 
ors gave gifts and aid to the young 
establishment, and it had become pros- 
perous and solid when in 1099 the Crusa- 
ders took the Holy City. Then down 
rained generous endowments for the 
faithful hospital. Godfrey de Bouillon 
gave to it the domain of Montboise in 
Brabant, and his followers imitated him 
so energetically, that, in afew years, it 
became possessed of manors’ rights, and 
privileges in nearly all the countries of 
Europe. People were, in those days, 
particularly grateful; they did what we 
don’t do now, for the rich offered not 
only lands and money, but personal ser- 
vice too; and many a hard-hitting Crusa- 
der became a nurse inside the walls of 
the hospital of St. John. Then Gérard, 
the Rector, bethought himself that, 


baptism in 496, and that his example was| having much money and many men, he 











ought to constitute his community into a 
regular religious order, bound by the 
three vows. At the head of his new 
monks he received from the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem a black gown, with an eight- 
pointed white linen cross on the left 
breast; and in 1113 the Pope ap- 
proved the organization of the fraternity 
by a special Bull. Gérard died in 1118, 
and was succeeded by Raimond du es 
a gentleman of Dauphiné, who, badly 
wounded at the taking of Jerusalem, had 
been so well cared for in the Hospital of 
St. John, that he had stopped there out of 
gratitude. On the whole, however, he 
appears to have preferred soldiering to 
doctoring, and to have had no difficulty 
in persuading his fellow monks that they 
had better take up the sword again; soa 
fourth vow was added to poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience, and “defence by 
arms of the Holy Faith ” became an addi- 
tional duty of the Hospitallers. Warriors 
of this sort of stuff, “faith inside and 
iron outside,” as St. Bernard put it, were 
likely to be useful; so King Baldwin 
eagerly accepted their proffered swords, 
the Pope gave them a constitution, and 
such was the origin of “‘ Orders.” 

At least a hundred treatises on the 
Hospitallers have been published in vari- 
ous languages, but, notwithstanding the 
attraction of the subject, all of them are 
desperately heavy reading; the only one 
which is at all diverting is an English 
compilation by Major Porter, who has 
carried tremendous writing to a pitch 
which makes the reader forget the story 
in bewilderment at the style. He begins 
by saying of the order that “its career, 
like a meteor’s flash, dazzles the page of 
history ;” and then he tells us that the 
new Knights took a share in the battle of 
Antioch, in order to “flesh their newly 
consecrated swords, and to win the first 
laurel of that chaplet which centuries of 
heroic warfare has since twined for their 
brows.” It does not seem easy to fill 
two volumes with this sort of English, 
but Major Porter has done it with such 
complete success, that one joyfully re- 
verts to the heavy French of the Abbé de 
Vertot, who, at all events, tells the great 
story without converting it into a carica- 
ture. We learn from him that, after brave 
old Raimond died, the fighting got thicker 
every year, until the capitulation of Jeru- 
salem in 1187, and that, meanwhile, all 
sorts of strange things happened to the 
order. One of the legends is, that Saladin 
having penetrated into the Holy City, in 
the disguise of a Syrian peasant, in order 
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to examine the inside of the defences 
which his army was attacking from with- 
out, coolly went to lodge at the Hospital 
of St. John. There, in order to test the 
knightly charity of which he had heard so 
much, he pretended to be very ill, and to 
be unable to eat at all. Finally, however, 
yielding to the solicitations of his nurses, 
who urged him to mention any sort of 
food that could excite his weakened ap- 
petite, he murmured, with an exhausted 
voice, “ Yes, there is one thing that would 
please my fevered tongue; give me a 
fried steak off the Grand-Master’s 
charger.” The animal was immediately 
ordered to be slaughtered, but Saladin, 
who had satisfied his curiosity, and who 
was not the man to cut up a good horse 
for nothing, then said that he had changed 
his mind, and that he would content him- 
self with a chicken. 

From Jerusalem the Knights withdrew 
to Margat, abandoning the hospital for- 
ever,* and in 1191 removed again to St. 
Jean d’Acre. It was from about this time 
that dated the beginning of their quarrels 
with the Templars (who had been estab- 
lished in 1118): the red cross warriors, 
though they were rich themselves, grew 
jealous of the 19,000 manors which the 
Order of St. John then possessed in 
Europe ; the two communities soon got 
to blows; and it was not till the Pope 
had been appealed to, and had declared 
both wrong, that they left off killing one 
another. But, as soon as this first diffi- 
culty was smothered another one broke 
out with the Teutonic Order (which dated 
from 1190); fighting with various pagans 
went on, however, all the time, till, in 
1242, the Korasmins came down from the 
Caspian steppes, routed the Christian ar- 
mies at the battle of Gaza, and left only 
sixteen Hospitallers alive to seek shelter 
within the walls of Acre. Major Porter 
describes in the following remarkable 
words the condition of the Holy Land at 
this disagreeable moment: “ Spread like 
so many locusts over the province, the 
Korasmins destroyed far and wide every- 
thing which fell within their grasp, and, 
wherever they turned their steps, a heart- 
rending wail of distress and misery arose 
upon their fell track, which, like that of 
the Destroying Angel, showed the dark 
traces of their blasting power.” Things 
went on in this way until the seventh 
crusade was over, when a lull took place 


* The site of the building put up by the good 
Samaritans of Amalfi was transferred a few years ago 
to France, as a testimony of the Sultan’s gratitude for 
her intervention in the war of 1854. 
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in the battling with “the accursed Mos- 
lem,” and Hospitallers and Templars prof- 
ited by it to fight out their private quar- 
rel between themselves. After a good 
deal of private combat and what we should 
now call “outpost engagements,” the two 
Orders had a pitched battle in 1259; 
White had the best of it, and Red was so 
nearly blotted out that “a peine resta-t-il 
tan Templier pour porter au loin l’annonce 
d’un tel massacre.” This could scarcely 
be called warring “ for the defence of the 
Holy Faith ;” but, in those times, gen- 
tlemen liked fighting so very much that 
they took it wherever they could find it, 
and were not at all particular about its 
object. 

In 1287 began the last campaign which 
was to be fought in Palestine ; the Sara- 
cens captured successively all the for- 
tresses still remainingin Christian hands, 
and laid siege to Acre, the last foothold 
of the military Orders. Acre seems to 
have become a very wicked place at that 
day; its inhabitants carried luxury to 


such an outrageous height that, amongst 
other things, they positively had glass 
windows in their houses; the ladies of 
the town had become celebrated along the 
Mediterranean shores ; and, generally, its 
reputation had grown so detestable, that 
the time for punishment had evidently 


arrived. The defence was long and gal- 
lant; the bearers of different coloured 
crosses had enough hard blows to give 
and take to satisfy even their large appe- 
tites ; but, at last, on 18th May 1291, af- 
ter 60,000 people had been slaughtered, 
the infidels got in, and Jean de Villiers, 
21st Grand Master, was forced to embark 
for Cyprus with the few Hospitallers who 
remained unkilled. So ended the first 
part of the strange history of the Order 
of St. John. 

Henry of Lusignan, King of Cyprus, 
received the remnants of the Order with 
much affection : he gave them the town 
of Limisso for a residence; and there 
they called for men and money from 
their commanderies on the continent. 
Ships were built, and the Knights be- 
gan to try their hand at naval warfare 
against their old enemies; they took 
many prizes and much pillage ; but, un- 
der the influence cf the relatively easy 
life they had begun to lead, their disci- 
pline became relaxed, their morals grew 
very loose, and most improper stories 
began to circulate about their doings. 
Chapters were held to check their prac- 
tices ; no Knight was permitted to have 
more than three horses, or to wear gold 
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or silver ornaments, and strong penalties 
were enacted against debt; but these 
very edicts prove that the brave warriors 
had got a long way from their starting- 
point of “poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence.” Still, they faithfully carried out 
their fourth vow of warring against the 
infidel ; for they rapidly acquired an al- 
most complete mastery of the sea, drove 
the Egyptian galleys into port, and ren- 
dered navigation safe in the waters of the 
Levant, to the satisfaction of the Vene- 
tians and other traders. In 1303 they 
even tried a descent upon Palestine, but 
were driven back, and then turned their 
eyes on Rhodes, which, though a fief of 
the Greek Empire, possessed a local 
government which was in alliance with 
the Saracens. This latter motive was of 
course sufficient to justify the conquest 
of an island which was so well placed for 
operations against the East, and whose 
possession would give the Hospitallers 
an independent home. So they tried it, 
and after a good deal of uncertain fight- 


ing, captured the town of Rhodes on the 


13th April 1309, the legend being that 
several of them got inside the walls dis- 
guised as sheep, and then, throwing off 
their wool, opened the gates to their 
friends outside. 

At the moment when the Hospitallers 
were thus getting up in the world again, 
their rivals of the Temple were violently 
suppressed by torture and burning alive, 
and their possessions were divided be- 
tween the sovereigns of Europe and the 
Order of St. John. The extra income 
thus obtained went to pay for the rebuild- 
ing of the fortifications of Rhodes; but 
before the knights were ready, the Turks 
were down upon them, and tried to drive 
them out of their new home. The effort 
failed ; and then came a period of tran- 
quillity, during which the maritime power 
of the Order increased from year to year, 
and with it the commercial prosperity of 
Rhodes. Tempted by the new glory, 
and, perhaps, by the enormous wealth 
which the Order had now obtained, the 
noblest houses in Europe sent their sons 
to join its ranks ; and under the title of 
Knights of Rhodes, which it adopted 
about 1312, it became more powerful than 
ever. Then came the brilliant Grand- 
Mastership of Hélion de Villeneuve, who 
divided the Order into the seven “lan- 
guages” of France, Provence, and Au- 
vergne, Italy, Aragon, Germany, and 
England ; who carried on hard fighting, 
built new hospitals, launched new galleys, 
and by his admirable management in- 
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creased the revenues of the Corporation 
to a relatively enormous sum. It was in 
Villeneuve’s time that Dieudonné de 
Gozon is said to have killed the famous 
dragon of Rhodes, after preparing him- 
self for the combat, according to the 
well-known legend, by teaching his dogs 
and horse to attack a wooden dragon 
made on the model of the real one. In 
this way Gozon earned the title of “ ex- 
tinctor draconis,” and, having been elect- 
ed Grand Master after Villeneuve, did a 
tremendous deal of fighting against the 
Turks. So things went on till the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, when Ma- 
homet II. frightened Europe by the 
threat of “Constantinople first, then 
Rhodes.” He realized the former half 
of this menace in 1453, and, after a suc- 
cession of wars and truces with the 
Order, during which it once more got 
frightfully into debt by the vast cost of 
its warlike preparations, he attempted to 
carry out the second part in 1480. But 
Pierre d’Aubusson, thirty-eighth Grand 
Master, was ready for him, and after 89 
days of siege, the Turkish army was 
hopelessly defeated. This, however, was 
the last success of the Knights of 
Rhodes ; in 1522 Solyman came against 
them with an immense force, and though 
that grand soldier Viliiers de ’ Isle Adam 
fought magnificently for six months, he 
had to capitulate at last, and to move the 
Order once more westward. 

After hovering about the coast. of 
Sicily for eight years, the homeless 
Knights obtained a grant of Malta from 
Charles V., and proceeded to re-establish 
there the independent sovereignty which 
the Order had acquired at Rhodes two 
centuries before. Fortresses and ships 
were built, and vigorous fighting was car- 
ried on against the corsairs of the Bar- 
bary shore. But these successes put 
Solyman out of temper: he had imagined 
that the Order was destroyed when he 
turned it out of Rhodes, and he had the 
disappointment to discover, after forty 
years, that it was as powerful as ever. 
He hesitated, however, to besiege Malta ; 
and he might perhaps have left the 
Knights alone, if they had not presumed 
to capture a rich galley laden with pre- 
cious merchandise for the ladies of the 
harem. “A cette annonce,” says M. 
de Villeneuve-Bargemon, in his “ Monu- 
ments of the Grand-Masters,” “tout 
s’emeut dans Constantinople ; les agas, 
les imans, le mufti méme, crient ven- 
geance; les odalisques embrassent les 
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résolue.” A fleet of 193 ships, carrying 
46,000 men, was sent against the Order; 
the corsairs of Tripoli and Tunis, led by 
Dragut, joined the Turks ; and the siege 
began in earnest. The furiousness of 
the fighting attained an unimaginable 
height, but the cruelties of both sides 
were more furious still. Amongst other 
remarkable inventions, La Valette cut off 
the heads of his Turkish prisoners, and 
fired them, as cannon balls, into. the tent 
of the Moslem general. A corps of 
swimmers was formed by Admiral de 
Monte ; its members, carrying a dagger 
in their teeth, floated about the harbour 
watching for Turks to kill. The resist- 
ance was so incredible that, after three 
months of vain attacks and prodigious 
slaughter, Moustapha, the Ottoman gen- 
eral (who seems to have been a very ex- 
citable person), flung himself three times 
off his horse with rage. At last, when 
there were left in Malta 600 combatants 
out of the gooo who had formed the gar- 
rison at the commencement, when all 
hope was lost, a Spanish fleet suddenly 
arrived, and the Turks raised the siege, 
after losing 30,000 men. La Valette was 
saved, but, as he expected to be attacked 
again, he immediately planned and com- 
menced to build new fortifications, anda 
new town which still bears his name. 
And then he died in all the glory of his 
fame, leaving behind him the reputation 
of “the first warrior, and the most pious 
knight of the sixteenth century.” 

With La Valette ended the successes 
of the order; after him the decadence 
began, not regularly and steadily, but by 
starts, with momentary reactions toward 
the old vigour. England had been lost 
to the Hospitallers since the Reforma- 
tion; their British commanderies had 
been seized, their properties confiscated : 
but they were still rich enough elsewhere 
to be able to get on; and if internal dis- 
putes had not arisen between the knights 
of different “languages,” the Order might 
have continued prosperously for some 
time longer. But they got to blows be- 
tween themselves, and their jealousies’ 
and bitternesses were fomented by the 
Inquisition and the Jesuits, who had suc- 
cessively established themselves in Malta, 
and by the Bishop, who was independent 
of the Order. The result of all this was 
that, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the Grand Master had lost the 
greater part of his authority in the island, 
and that his position as a sovereign was 
diminished in proportion to the influence 


genoux de Soliman, et la guerre est acquired by the three other local Powers 
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which were contending with him. Then, 
to make things worse, the Grand Masters 
quarrelled with the Pope, who began to 
seize the Italian commanderies, and to 
distribute them amongst his favour- 
ites. Fighting with the Moslem slowly 
ceased, partly because the Order had 
no more ships, partly because there were 
no more Moslems —none at least that 
were worth attacking. The fraternity 
had outlived its usefulness; and when 
the Revolution came in France, and the 
French properties of the Order were, in 
their turn, taken from it, the Knights, in 
their extremity, were réduced to appeal 
to Russia. Then humiliations and disas- 
ters followed quickly: the schismatic 
emperor Paul became protector of the 
great brotherhood of Catholicity; and 
when, in 1798, Bonaparte, on his way to 
Egypt, stopped for a few days at Malta, 
took it, and drove out the Order, Paul 
appointed himself Grand Master, and the 
Pope approved his nomination. In the 
next year Paul was murdered, and Jean 
de Tommasi was selected in his place ; 
he was the seventy-first and last chief- 
tain of the Hospitallers. He had no 
home, and he died in Sicily in 1805. 
Then all sorts of wild schemes were sug- 
gested in order to restore the independ- 
ence of the Order; but they failed, and 


it was transferred quietly to Rome, where 
it still continues to describe itself as the 
Sovereign Order of the Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and to grant its 
decorations not only to well-born gentle- 


men, but to well-born ladies too. Some 
English Protestants started an “ English 
language ” for their own account in 1831; 
but the Roman managers of the relics of 
the real Order scoff at this usurpation, 
which reminds one of little children play- 
ing at king and queen. During the 
Franco-German war, two white crosses, 
duly bestowed by Rome, were to be seen 
in the Prussian ambulances on the breasts 
of two well-known English Catholics ; 
and that was the last public appearance of 
the famous badge of Jerusalem, Rhodes, 
and Malta. 

So ends this splendid story: it began 
in one hospital ; it fitly finishes, for the 
moment, in another. 

If all orders were like this one ; if other 
knighthoods had such a past as this be- 
hind them; even if modern chivalry 
could point to any moral or charitable use 
in its extensive applications, — we might 
then regard present institutions with re- 
spect, and own that they serve another 
cause than vanity. But, alas! the grand 
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legend of the eight-pointed cross is the 
only one of its sort; there is no other 
like it: it is the type of Orders, the start- 
ing-point of stars; but it has been a pro- 
genitor without descendants, a model 
without copies, a germ without reproduc- 
tion. So, finding that no one has imi- 
tated it, that it stands alone in its tradi- 
tions and its duties, it has silently 
permitted both to drop, and has assumed 
the usual nineteenth-century form of an 
ordinary “ decoration.” 

After such a tale as this, it would be 
idle to narrate in detail the pale doings 
of the other religious Orders, for all their 
adventures were but imitation. Still, a 
list of the imitators may as well be given, 
in order to show the spread of the new 
idea of associated knighthood which the 
Crusades provoked. The catalogue is a 
short one; but, despite its brevity, it 
contains two totally distinct elements — 
the Orders formed in the Holy Land, and 
those which were simultaneously estab- 
lished in Spain and Portugal. There 
were four of each: the Hospitallers, the 
Templars, the Teutonic Knights, and the 
Lazarists in Palestine; and the brother- 
hoods of Calatrava, Santiago, Alcantara, 
and Avis in the Peninsula. All these 
fraternities were established in order to 
help the weak and fight the Saracen ; yet, 
notwithstanding this general similarity of 
object, each of them had a special char- 
acter of its own which distinguished it 
from the others. 

The Order of the Temple was started 
at Jerusalem in 1118 by nine French gen- 
tlemen, who united themselves in society, 
under the name of the Brothers of Christ, 
in order to protect pilgrims and defend 
the faith. They took the three monastic 
vows ; and though they began most mod- 
estly in a little house which the second 
Baldwin gave them near the Temple, the 
usual donations soon arrived, and enabled 
them to form themselves into a regular 
military Order, the distinctive sign of 
which was the red cross on a white robe. 
They rapidly became famous, and ac- 
quired the reputation of possessing “the 
gentleness of lambs, the patience of her- 
mits, and the courage of lions.” But they 
had the misfortune to grow rich, and, in 
consequence, jumped suddenly from hu- 
mility and austerity to every sort of vain- 
glory and licentiousness. Richard Coeur 
de Lion said of them at this epoch, that, 
“wishing to banish vices from his court, 
he had married pride to a Templar ;” the 
proverb, “boire comme un Templier,” 
get into circulation at the same time. 








The Order grew in wealth, in strength, in 
disorder, and in thirst for domination. 
Suddenly a coalition was formed against 
it; the Templars were condemned by 
both Pope and kings, and were extin- 
guished in 1312 with even more than the 
usual cruelty of the period. 

The fraternity of St. Lazarus was 
founded in 1119, with the object of tending 
lepers. Its members wore a green cross, 
took to fighting like the others, and in 
the same way grew celebrated, and ob- 
tained lands and houses. Amongst the 
latter was a chateau close to Paris, which 
became the headquarters of the Order, 
and has given its name to the Rue St. 
Lazare. The knights went on warring 
till they were turned out of Palestine ; 
and then, as lepers were very scarce, and 
there was hardly anything for them to do, 
the Pope proposed to amalgamate them 
with the Hospitallers. This idea was not 
realized ; but in 1572 the Lazarists were 
joined to the Order of St. Maurice of 
Savoy, and the two together constitute 
the present Italian Order of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazare. 

The Teutonic Order appears to date 
from 1190, when some gentlemen of 
Bremen and Lubeck formed a field-hos- 
pital with the sail of a ship, in order to 
nurse wounded German soldiers. Others 
joined them; and then grew up the idea 
of founding a third great Order, purely 
German, on the model of the Hospitallers 
and the Templars. The new knights bore 
the black cross on a white cloak, and 
acquired so much glory that the Em- 
peror allowed them to add the Imperial 
Eagle to their arms, and St. Louis granted 
them the Fleur-de-Lys. But though the 
order commenced in the Holy Land, it 


soon moved into Livonia; and its real, 
:dencies and Spanish character, and has 


reputation dates from its establishment as 
a sovereign power at Marienburg. In 
1510 the Grand Master became Protest- 
ant, and the Catholic knights were turned 
out of their commanderies. The insti- 
tution lingered on, however, till 1805, 
when it passed to Austria; and though 
it was abolished by Napoleon in 1809, it 
was reconstituted in 1834,and is now 
one of the Austrian Orders. It served 
to propagate the principle of fighting 
brotherhoods in Central and Northern 
Europe; but its influence was military 
and political rather than chivalric, and it 
did not contribute in the same degree as 
the Order of St. John did to the gradual 
establishment of the idea of knightly as- 
sociation as aform of honour and dis- 
tinction, 
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The Lusitanian and Iberian confra- 
ternities were directed against the Moors, 
The earliest of them was formed in 1143, 
when some Portuguese gentlemen joined 
in a league against the soldiers of Mo- 
rocco; and, having received from Alfon- 
so II. the castle and tower of Avis asa 
residence, took the title of Knights of 
Avis. The association was transformed 
in 1789, and became the Order of Mili- 
tary Merit of Portugal. 

The three great military Orders of 
Spain come next in date. In 1158 the 
Moors of Andalusia announced that they 
were going to attack Calatrava, and the 
news frightened away the Templars, who 
then formed its garrison; they declared 
the place to be untenable, and abandoned 
it. Thereupon the King of Castille grew 
vexed, and, in his worry, published to 
the world that he would make a present 
of the town to anybody who would defend 
it. Two Cistercian monks accepted the 
proposal, and got leave to collect a regi- 
ment for the purpose. Such was the ori- 
gin of the Order of Calatrava, which did 
good service against the Moors, grew 
very rich, and was annexed to the Span- 
ish Crown, in 1489, by Ferdinand the 
Catholic. It still exists. 

Santiago dates from 1170. Its history 
is analogous to that of Calatrava. It is 
now the most important of the Spanish 
military Orders. 

The Order of Alcantara is seven years 
younger. It began in 1177. 

These four institutions have lived on 
through events and centuries. With the 
one exception of the Hospitallers, they 
are the most ancient of all present Or- 
The reason of their durability 
evidently is, that the idea of chivalric as- 
sociation has fitted in with Spanish ten- 


consequently been sustained in the Penin- 
sula, while it has died out, in its older 
forms, in most other countries. And yet 
there is nothing in the history of these 
four brotherhoods which can be com- 
pared with the glorious legend of the 
White Cross. They have supplied a 
home necessity, they have adapted them- 
selves to a national disposition ; but their 
action has been strictly limited to an out- 
lying corner of the Continent. Never 
has their flag been seen or their cry been 
heard in battle beyond the frontiers of 
their own land. The whole world of six 
centuries ago echoed with the deeds of 
the Knights of Palestine. Their reputa- 
tion was as international as that of the 
Knights of Spain was solely local ; and 
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yet the four Orders of the Peninsula are} we have slowly grown from a white linen 


still extant, while of the four stately 
knighthoods of the Holy Land, one only 
still maintains an unacknowledged and 
lingering existence. All Europe sup- 
plied the wearers of the black, white, red, 
and green crosses —they came from all 
its provinces without distinction ; and it 
was perhaps precisely because they had 
no true home that they all have disap- 
peared, while the purely Spanish banners 
of Santiago, Calatrava, and Alcantara 
have never ceased to wave, because they 
appealed to the pride of one nation only, 
and that nation by far the proudest which 
history has known. For these motives 
we should feel no surprise either at the 
vigorous longevity of the Spanish military 
Orders, or at the disappearance of the 
other far grander associations which 
originally served as models for the Span- 
ish knights. 

The great aristocratic Orders — those 
which are limited toa small fixed number 
of decorations, and are accorded only to 
sovereigns or great nobles —form the 
second category ; but though we can all 
see where that category begins, it is not 
very easy to determine where it ends. 
To take our own case as an example: 
everybody will admit that neither the 
Thistle nor St. Patrick are equivalent to 


the Garter; and that, like a number of 
other most worthy knighthoods on the 
Continent, they aré evidently not entitled 


to be included in the foremost rank. 
But, though we may think it rather harsh 
to leave them in the crowd of ordinary 
Orders, there is no other way of dealing 
with them, unless we create a new class 
on purpose for them, which would drag 
us On to an endless variety of other sub- 
divisions. Counting strictly, without any 
pity, there are, in all Europe, only eight 
Orders which are indisputably entitled to 
stand by themselves in front. These are 
the Garter, the Seraphim of Sweden, the 
Annonciade of Savoy, the Golden Fleece, 
the Elephant of Denmark, St. Andrew, 
the Black Eagle, and St. Stephen. About 
these no doubt is possible; they are all 
immensely loftv. But really, with all 
their present splendour, their history is 
not remarkable; there is nothing in it 
that is worth learning, and very little that 
amuses. It has a use, however, for it is 
an important link in the chain which 
stretches from 1113 to 1874, from the 
Hospital of St. John to the Ladies’ Or- 
der which the Shah of Persia so politely 
offered to the various queens he visited 
last summer. It helps to show us how 





cross to the enamels, gold, and diamonds 
of to-day; how time and progress have 
led us gradually from the badges of the 
soldiers of Holy Church to the decora- 
tions by which democratized honour is 
now offered as a bait to everybody who 
is worthy enough or lucky enough to win 
what are supposed to be its emblems. 

Of the great chivalric institutions of 
to-day, the Garter and the Seraphim are 
the oldest: they are twins, for both saw 
the light in 1334; both occupy the high- 
est place in European reverence ; and if 
the Garter is admitted on the Continent 
to be the more glorious of the two, it is 
not because, as Selden urged, “it ex- 
ceeds in majesty, honour, and fame, all 
chivalrous Orders in the world,” but, in 
reality, because England is a bigger and 
a stronger country than Sweden, and be- 
cause what belongs to the former in- 
spires, consequently, more awe abroad 
than the latter is competent to provoke. 
Next to these patriarchs follows the An- 
nonciade, another most illustrious fra- 
ternity, with two legends for its origin : 
it dates from 1362. The Golden Fleece 
comes fourth: it was set up in Bruges in 
1429 by Philip III. of Burgundy; but it 
passed to Spain with the provinces of 
Flanders, and was transferred again to 
Austria in 1713 by the Emperor Charles 
VI., when he acquired the Low Countries. 
Spain, however, would not consent to 
lose it, and, after much wrangling, it was 
tacitly agreed that it should become the 
joint property of both the Spanish and 
Imperial Governments. The Elephant 
claims to have come into existence in 
1159, when a Danish Crusader having 
slain an elephant single-handed with his 
sword, Canute VI. is said to have estab- 
lished this very noble Order in memory 
of that remarkable event. But this story 
is not admitted by the annalists of chiv- 
alry; they allow the Order to date only 
from 1478. St. Andrew of Russia and 
the Black Eagle are very modern: the 
former was established in 1698 by Peter 
the Great ; and the latter in 1701, to com- 
memorate the coronation of the first 
King of Prussia. St. Stephen of Aus- 
tria is still more recent; it was set up by 
Maria Theresa in 1764. 

But though these eight majestuous 
Orders are alone included in the first class, 
there are, as was said just now, several 
other knighthoods whose antiquity is as 
great and whose merit is almost as real 
as theirs. Though we group them here 
with the great mass of Orders of every 
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kind, some of them deserve a_ special 
mention. St. Hubert of Bavaria, which 
dates from 1444; the extinct “ Ordres du 
Roi,” in France, St. Michael, St. Louis, 
and the St. Esprit; the Daneborg of 
Denmark, with its legend of a flag which 
fell miraculously from heaven in 1219, in 
the middle of a fierce battle which it 
helped the Danes to win; the Spanish 
Order of Montesa and the Christ of Por- 
tugal, which two replaced the Temple 
when it was extinguished in the Peninsu- 
la in 1315; the White Eagle, established 
in 1325 in Poland, but now absorbed by 
Russia ; our own Bath ; —all these are ex- 
amples of Orders of this class which pos- 
sess or have possessed much dignity, and 
there are several others like them. And, 
subsidiarily, there are the purely military 
decorations, such as St. George of Rus- 
sia and our Victoria Cross, which have a 
merit and a value of a special kind, and 
must not be confounded with the mass 
of ribbons which constitute the third cat- 
egory. 
This one category includes, at the pres- 
‘ent moment, nearly 120 Orders. The 
number fluctuates ; for, though it is in- 
creased almost every year by the creation 
of new institutions, it is diminished, from 
time to time, by the absorption of inde- 


pendent states, and by the consequent 
suppression of the Orders belonging to 


those states. These two conflicting 
causes make it somewhat difficult to 
ascertain the exact number of Orders in 
existence on any given day. The books 
which have been published on the sub- 
ject (and there are a good many of them, 
copied from each other, in all the lan- 
guages of Europe) are all far behind the 
times; the only list which can be ad- 
mitted as probably correct is the one fur- 
nished by the “ Almanach de Gotha” for 
1874; and even that one will doubtless 
become inexact before the year is out. 
It shows that on last New Year’s Day 
43 countries possessed Orders ; of these 
countries 33 are in Europe, 4 in Amer- 
ica (Brazil, Honduras, Venezuela, and 
Hawaii); 5 in Asia(Siam, Birmah, Per- 
sia, Cambodge, and China); and 1 in 
Africa (Tunis). These 43 countries dis- 
pose of 138 Orders, not including medals 
of any kind, or commemorative crosses. 
Furthermore, the states which have been 
recently suppressed (Naples, Hanover, 
Hesse, Mexico, Modena, Nassau, Parma, 
and Tuscany) possessed 23 others, all of 
which are at present in abeyance, and 
ought not to be worn by those who hold 
them. And it must be remembered that 
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the 138 Orders nowin force, represent 
very little more than half the total of all 
the Orders which have existed ; for, with- 
out including any of the mythical or le- 
gendary brotherhoods, the special books 
present catalogues which, though they 
vary somewhat between themselves, 
reach a general total of about 260 Orders, 
of which about 120 have become extinct. 
But, though these figures show the quan- 
tities in which Orders have disappeared, 
other figures indicate that they sprout up 
again even faster than they fade; for 
when we analyze the composition of the 
138 existing Orders, we find that 86 of 
them have , Fa created during the 19th 
century, that 23 were made inthe 18th 
century, and that only 29 of them are 
anterior to the year 1700. Most of the old 
religious and strictly noble confraterni- 
ties have vanished cut of sight; but they 
have been replaced by modern institu- 
tions more in harmony with the spirit of 
the age. And when we look still closer 
into the subject, and examine the geo- 
graphical distribution of all these Orders, 
we naturally find that, as the rush for 
them is everywhere the same, the devel- 
opment of their number has been every- 
where alike, with one exception. That 
exception, strangely, is in France —in 
frivolous, vainglorious France — the very 
place where we should least expect to 
find it. While sturdy cross-despising 
England owns 7 Orders, Sweden 6, Rus- 
sia 8, Bavaria 13, Austria 9, Prussia 11, 
Spain 10, Portugal 7, Italy 5, Wurtem- 
berg 4, and little Denmark 2, France, 
alone of the real nations, has but one, 
Proportionately to their population, their 
power, or their pride, all other European 
states have gone on multiplying their 
ribbons ; France contents herself with 
the single cross of Honour. And while 
most other countries have created special 
decorations for women (out of the 138 
there are 13 for ladies only, and 4 others 
to which they are promiscuously admit- 
ted, making 17 in all, or twelve per cent. 
of the entire number), France has de- 
clined to participate in that pretty court 
and ball-room form of chivalry; and in 
the rare cases in which women have been 
considered worthy of it, they have been 
specially admitted into “the Legion,” 
whose cross is at this moment worn by 
Rosa Bonheur the painter, and Sceur 
Rosalie the Nun. 

The Hospitallers, the Garter, and the 
Legion of Honour represent the three 
aspects which Orders have successively 
assumed; they are typical of the reli- 
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ious, the aristocratic, and the democratic 
at of chivalry; no examples better 
illustrate those essential stages of the 
development of decorations. We have 
now reached the last of them, and it is 
by far the most interesting of the three, 
for it leads us straight into the actual 
situation of the question. The Legion 
of Honour was the starting-point of pop- 
ularized Orders, the original of knight- 
hood for the masses; all other similar 
institutions are mere copies from it. 
And it is not for this reason only that it 
must be regarded as a model; it pos- 
sesses another rare peculiarity —it has 
retained its prestige. It has been squan- 
dered, it has been ill-bestowed, it has 
been cut into many shapes, to suit the 
political necessities of ever-changing 
Government; and yet it has always held 
its ground as the foremost Order of the 
third category. This opinion may be 
denied by those indigenous enthusiasts 
who, in every country, proclaim that what 
their own land owns is superior to what 
any other land can offer; but its truth 
would become apparent if Europe could 
be polled upon the subject; for, just as 
the Athenians, when called upon to de- 
termine who were the two bravest men 
amongst them, voted, first, each one for 
himself, and then each one for Alcibiades 


—soeach European, if he claimed the 
front rank for his own country’s Order, 


would surely give the second to the 
Legion of Honour. This instinctive 
preference is no consequence of antiqui- 
ty, of historic glories, of national associa- 
tions ; the Legion has no such qualities ; 
it is brought about by the universal con- 
sciousness that this Order has done 
thoroughly the work for which it was in- 
vented, and by the respect which we all 
involuntarily feel for duty well performed. 
Whether the duty be great or little does 
not affect the question. The fact that 
this particular duty is a very small one in 
no way diminishes the excellence of the 
means by which it is discharged. The 
object is to distribute honorific rewards 
to everybody who is supposed to merit 
them ; and that, in its present extensive 
and elastic sense, is in no way more prac- 
tically and satisfactorily attained than by 
the grant of the decoration of the Legion 
of Honour. In measuring a subject of 
such a nature, on which opinions are 
both relative and arbitrary, each of us 
unconsciously applies his own theories 
and his own prejudices. There is no 
common rule to guide us —no standard 
to invoke. The assertion that the whole 
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‘ principle of Orders is illogical and absurd 


in our actual state of civilization, would 
be received by many people as an indis- 
putable reality, by many more as an 
abominable injustice. Others, again, 
would say that truth lies half-way be- 
tween these two extremes ; that however 
much Orders may be in contradiction 
with certain of the principles and ideas 
which now guide our public life, they are 
in close accordance with others of these 
principles and ideas; that they corre- 
spond to one of the weak necessities of 
human nature; and especially, that, by 
habit and long usage, they have become 
a generally recognized and easy form of 
manifesting Governmental gratitude and 
national approbation. And if these ar- 
guments possess —as indisputably they 
do —a certain value in their home bear- 
ings, it will be recognized that they as- 
sume still greater force in their interna- 
tional applications. This consideration 
brings us back to the special element of 
the subject which we are pursuing here. 
Nations, like individuals, receive ser- 
vices from strangers, and, more than in- 
dividuals, consider themselves bound to 
recognize those services. But nations, as 
a consequence of their loyalty, cannot pay 
such debts as private persons do; they 
cannot offer an embroidered purse (even 
with nothing in it) as a recompense to am- 
bassadors ; they cannot give adozen pairs 
of gloves to an allied general who has 
aided them to win a battle; they cannot 
present a bouquet of blush roses toa 
foreign judge who has been sent over to 
help to negotiate an extradition treaty ; 
they cannot offer a bag of bon-bons or a 
pair of braces to the equerry of a king 
who visits them. It is true that usage 
authorizes them, in such cases, to employ 
a service of Dresden china, a vase of 
malachite, or a curtain of Gobelins tap- 
estry; but as these things cost many 
thousand pounds, they are employed only 
on rare occasions. Another solution has 
been invented, a cheap and satisfactory 
one, with which both giver and receiver 
are content, which is neither beneath the 
acceptance of a sovereign nor above the 
merits of the lowest citizen,—a solution 
which has the enormous merit of fully 
satisfying the recipient without any out- 
lay for the donor. The gift thus em- 
ployed is the only one of the kind which 
the world’s ingenuity has thus far de- 
vised—the only one yet discovered 
which possesses the admirable quality of 
“costing little, but seeming very dear” 
—the only one which has found out the 
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secret of amalgamating much vanity 
with much dignity. A decoration unites 
all these rare characters; it alone, of all 
the gifts which women or men can make, 
combines these contradictory attribu- 
tions. But it attains them usually by 
means of a great variety in its own com- 
position, so as to fit itself to all the shades 
and shapes of possible necessities. It 
is mainly to acquire this variety of adap- 
tability to all sorts of exigencies that so 
many Orders have been created, each of 
them representing one of the many 
shades of honour, each of them possess- 
ing a certain well-recognized degree of 
value, each of them (except the very 
highest) subdivided into farther ranks 
within itself. By this means every large 
State has now at its disposal, in one of 
the degrees of one of its several Orders, 
the means of satisfying, with critical pre- 
cision, all the claims which are addressed 
to it, whatever be the hierarchical posi- 
tion of the claimant, whatever be the na- 
ture of the obligation towards him, what- 
ever be the measure of courtesy intend- 
ed to be shown to him. And yet, though 
some nations require to have nearly a 
dozen Orders at their disposal for the 
due discharge of this delicately gradu- 
ated service, France contrives to reach 
the same result with the sole aid of the 
five classes of the Legion of Honour. 
Everywhere gst the Continent 
there is the same demand for decora- 
tions; and as vice and virtue have the 
reputation of existing in all countries in 
equal quantities, it may fairly be sup- 
osed that, proportionately to the popu- 
ation, the number of people who merit 
to be decorated is everywhere the same. 
But certain Governments are open-hand- 
ed in the matter, while others are rather 
niggardly, so that the quantity of decorat- 
ed citizens follows no universal rule. In 
France there are now about 52,000 men 
who have the cross; in Italy about as 
many ; in Spain the proportion must be 
larger still; while in each of the great 
German States it is somewhat less. Not 
counting war-medals, it may be guessed 
that in all Europe one man in every three 
hundred possesses a decoration, though 
this in no way means that the three-hun- 
dredth part of the male population has 
in any way deserved a national reward. 
The number of décorés who have ren- 
dered any appreciable service to their 
country, though increasing, is still very 
limited ; the great mass of them get 
their cross, in every land, simply because 
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they have spent twenty or thirty years in 
some inferior military or civil employ- 
ment ; because they are ancient captains 
or worn-out mayors, or long-persisting 
members of an agricultural committee, 
or senior beadles of a province, or white- 
haired clerks in an office under Govern- 
ment, or because they are friends of a 
prefect or aminister. The small minority 
of really meritorious knights is made up 
of soldiers who have won their cross in 
action, of leading civil servants, of ener- 
getic manufacturers who have extended 
trade, of engineers who have executed 
great public works, of chiefs in literature, 
art, and science, and of a few other tru- 
ly useful citizens ; the rest acquire a rib- 
bon because they have grown rusty in 
fifteenth-rate State functions, and be- 
cause it has become a habit to smooth 
over their discharge by making them 
chevaliers. This is how certain decora- 
tions have become discredited; they 
have not descended to their actual level 
because they have been democratized, 
because the simple soldier and the gen- 
eral-in-chief aspire after the same recom- 
pense, because equality in honour is 
an accepted principle of our century ;— 
such orders have sunk in value and 
opinion because they are bestowed with- 
out any kind of reasonable ground or 
motive, and solely to content stupid van- 
ities, 

Each nation uses decorations in its own 
way. The Italian wears no sign upon his 
coat, but he takes the title of Commander 
or Chevalier, and if he holds the former 
of those two ranks, his wife becomes a 
countess (though he does not become a 
count) The Spaniard and the French- 
man put into their button-hole a knot ora 
rosette according to their grade, but as- 
sume no sort of knightly designation. 
The Germans, when in plain clothes, 
sometimes show a ribbon; but that habit 
is, perhaps naturally, unfrequent amongst 
populations of whom so many live in uni- 
form, and who, consequently, bear the 
cross itself, which civilians never do, ex- 
cept at parties or on ceremonious occa- 
sions. We in England have a fashion of 
our own of indicating the possessors of 
our Orders : we give “ Sir” to our Grand 
Crosses and our Commanders, and, as in 
Italy, we include their wives in the effects 
of the decoration by bestowing on them 
the rank of “ Lady ; ” furthermore, we ap- 
pend various capital letters to the name 
of every holder of a British Order. Every 
country has its own way of manifesting 
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the ownership of these adornments ; the 
manner varies, but the intent is every- 
where identically the same. 

All these details are, however, purely 
local. The international elements of the 
question do not come into view until we 
look at the uses of decorations outside 
the land to which they indigenously be- 
long. These uses are very frequent. In 
France alone there are about 8000 natives 
who hold foreign crosses ; while, on the 
other hand, the Legion of Honour is pos- 
sessed by about 4,000 strangers. France 
alone, consequently, offers about 12,000 
examples (giving and receiving both in- 
cluded) of the use of decorations as in- 
ternational expressions of compliment, of 
gratitude, or of flattery. It is computed 
that, including all the Orders, about 
55,000 crosses, of all grades, are now be- 
stowed outside their native soil. This 
figure is large enough to supply clear tes- 
timony of the tendency of Governments 
to employ this handy means of showing 
courtesy to strangers; and it is a new 
evidence of the marvellous development 
of contact and communication which has 
taken place of late years between the 
members of European States. Indeed 
this latter consideration assumes a char- 
acter of political importance when we fol- 
low it up a little further, and ask our- 


selves how it has become possible that 
55,000 people can have rendered services 
enough to Governments other than their 
own to have merited a recompense from 


those Governments. Of course we all 
well know that a large number of such 
decorations, including especially the high- 
er ranks, are given as mere formalities of 
ceremonial to diplomatists and soldiers ; 
but at least three-fourths of the entire 
number are simple crosses of Chevalier, 
which have been bestowed in recognition 
of some real or imaginary service. It is 
this latter category whichis puzzling, and 
it would be both amusing and instructive 
to look through the list of motives for 
which all these distinctions have been 
conferred. Such a study would explain 
to us, with the most gratifying indiscre- 
tion, what are the particular services 
which are most freely offered to or ac- 
cepted by Continental Governments, and 
would, in this way, afford a curious in- 
sight into a hitherto uninvestigated side 
of human nature. A well-made catalogue 
of these motives and these services would 
be a revelation, but in the actual condi- 
tion of society there is little prospect 
of its publication; for, in many cases, 
neither givers nor receivers would have 
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anything to gain by supplying such de- 
tails to the world. A few of them are, 
however, known, and curious stories cir- 
culate on the Continent as to the way in 
which decorations have been sometimes 
obtained: some of them are droll, and 
some are sad; some are marvellous in- 
ventions, some are lamentable facts. A 
couple of them may be repeated here as 
examples. 

Napoleon met one day an old soldier 
with one arm; he stopped, and said to 
him, “Where did you lose your arm?” 
“Sire, at Austerlitz,” was the reply. 
“ And you were not decorated ?” asked 
the Emperor. “No, Sire; I was forgot- 
ten.” “ Then,” rejoined Napoleon, “here 
is my own cross for you: I make you 
Chevalier.” “Ah, Sire,” exclaimed the 
soldier, ‘your Majesty names me Cheva- 
lier because I have lost one of my arms ; 
what would your Majesty have done if I 
had lost them both?” “I should have 
created you officer of the Legion,” an- 
swered Napoleon. Thereupon the sol- 
dier instantly drew his sword and cut off 
his other arm!! 

As a contrast to this nonsense, here is 
a very different tale; it is said to be 
strictly true. During the late war, a 
French General had upon his staff a cer- 
tain volunteer civilian, who had several 
times shown signs of unwillingness to ex- 
pose his person. One morning the Gen- 
eral said to him, “ Get on horseback, sir; 
ride beyond our lines till you see the 
Prussians ; draw fire if you can; and 
then, when you have made out where 
their outposts exactly are, come back and 
report to me.” The gentleman trotted 
for two hundred yards, pulled up, and 
thought he would go no farther. Finally, 
after a quarter of an hour of fear, he de- 
cided to ride home again. As he reached 
the cottage where the General was wait- 
ing for him, the latter looked out, saw 
him, and exclaimed, “ What? not gone 
yet? Start instantly, sir.” Thereupon 
the individual in question glanced with 
terror at the General, and, after a few 
seconds of hesitation, turned his horse 
sharp round and rode off at full gallop 
towards the rear. The General snatched 
out his revolver, fired at him, and put a 
ball through his throat. He was carried 
to an ambulance ; remained there for six 
months, until, in the excitement of the 
Commune, he was quite forgotten. He 
then came out with a doctor’s certificate, 
obtained with that document the influence 
of people who knew nothing of the facts, 
and finally, on the ground that he had 
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been “ wounded before the enemy,” ob- 
tained the cross. 

The need which Orders satisfy is 
spreading rapidly over all the parallels of 
longitude. We have already seen that 
South American republics and Asiatic 
monarchies are adopting this form of pay- 
ment for services or politenesses ; it is pre- 
tended that even in the Soudan there isa 
decoration called “The Palm Tree and 
the Alligator,” which, locally, is reputed 
to be “the most sublime title that a mor- 
tal can obtain.” Ceremonial, forms, and 
titles are diminishing, but stars are multi- 
plying; the shapes of vanity, like the 
shapes of bonnets, change as time goes 
on; the nineteenth century pretends to 
have become indifferent on points of pre- 
cedence or of royal denominations ; but 
it compensates that sacrifice in this new 
way, and takes its joy in abundance of 
decorations. There-is neither more nor 
less absurdity in one vanity than in the 
other ; all such manifestations are of the 
same family: but, in our day, they have 
changed their principle, and, like most 
other details of public action, have ceased 
to be the exclusive property of a class. 
Politically, this is advantageous, for free 
competition makes more useful citi- 
zens than monopolies can produce ; but, 
morally, the effect is probably the other 


way, for it can scarcely be supposed that 
vanity is not increasing with the increas- 
ing nourishment which is everywhere be- 


ing given to it. It is true that crosses 
are becoming something more than a 
means of Government; it is true that 
they are assuming in some degree the 
character of a friendly and almost per- 
sonal tie between peoples. But, however 
much we may appreciate this element of 
the subject, we shall never manage to 
efface its other aspects ; we shall never 
be able to deny that mean and unworthy 
consequences are resulting, all over Eu- 
rope, from the popularization of a sort of 
vanity which originally influenced only a 
restricted section of each nation, 

And yet it is idle to regret it, for the 
usage of democratized decorations forms 
now an essential characteristic of Conti- 
nental life, and seems likely to go on de- 
veloping end extending as naturally as 
the consumption of tea and candles. In 
ceasing to be the privilege of a class, 
ribbons have gradually taken their place 
amongst the general objects of existence. 
It is true that something must be done to 
get them, but that something has ceased 
to be beyond the reach of ordinary 
people ; almost everybody in the middle 
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ranks of European society can dream 
now that he will be decorated some day ; 
and it is probable that the process will 
grow still easier, as the world rolls on. 
Such a result carries us a long way from 
the white linen cross of Jerusalem, but it 
is one of the progresses of our epoch ; 
and after all, the founders of the fighting 
Orders would have no more reason to 
complain of it, if they were to come back 
to earth, than of newspaper correspon- 
dents or vote by ballot or universal exhibi- 
tions, or any other product of our time. 
We require all these things, and decora- 
tions too — so we have them: and, appar- 
ently, shall go on using them until some- 
thing better is invented. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. DAMEREL thought it her duty, a 
few nights after this, to speak to her hus- 
band of Rose’s suitors. “Mr. Incledon 
has spoken so plainly to me that I 
can’t mistake him,” she said; “and in 
case you should not have noticed it your- 
self, Herbert ——” 

“T notice it!” he said, with a smile; 
“what chance is there that I should 
notice it? So my Rose in June is wo- 
man enough to have lovers of her own!” 

“I was married before I was Rose’s 
age,” said Mrs. Damerel. 

“*So you were, Martha. I had forgot- 
ten the progress of time, and that summer 
once attained is a long step towards 
autumn. Well, if it must be, it must be. 
Incledon is not a bad fellow, as men go.” 

“But, I think —there is another, Her- 
bert.” 

“ Another!” said the Rector, leaning 
back in his chair with gentle laughter. 
“Why, this is too good; and who may 
he be, the No. 2?” 

“It is young Wodehouse, the sail- 
or —— ”? 

“The widow’s son on the Green! 
Come now, Martha, once for all this is 
absurd,” said Mr. Damerel, suddenly 
rousing himself up. “ This is out of the 
— I say nothing against Incle- 

on; but if you have been so foolishly 
romantic as to encourage a beggar like 


young Wodehouse ——’ 

“I have not encouraged him. I dis- 
approve of it as much as you can do,” 
said Mrs. Damerel, with a flush on her 
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cheek; “but whether Rose will agree 
with us I dare not say.” 

“Oh, Rose!” said her husband, drop- 
ping into his easy tone; “Rose is a 
child; she will follow whatever lead is 

iven to her. I am not afraid of Rose. 
fou must speak to her, and show her 
which way you intend her mind to go; 
be very Berns and one an un- 
awakened mind always should be treated 
in the plainest and most distinct way.” 

“ But, Herbert — you have more in- 
fluence than I have ever had over her. 
Rose is more your companion than mine. 
I am not sure that it is the best thing 
for her, so far as practical life is con- 
cerned ——” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Damerel, be- 
nignly, “Rose has nothing to do with 
practical life. You women are always 
excessive, even in your virtues. I do not 
mean to throw any doubt upon your quali- 
ties as the most excellent of wives ; but 
you have not the discrimination to per- 
ceive that duties which suit you admira- 
bly would be quite out of place in her. 
It is a matter of natural fitness. The 
practical is adapted to forty, but not to 
nineteen. Let the child alone, my love, 
to Sg! her youth.” 

“T think you argue like a Jesuit, Her- 
bert,” said Mrs. Damerel; “ but whether 


you are right or wrong on this point does 
not affect what I ask — which is, that you 


would speak to her. She is much more 
likely to attend to you than to me.” 

“Who—I?” said Mr. Damerel, with 
a fretful line in his fine forehead. “It is 
totally out of the question, Martha. J 
speak to Rose about her lovers! It 
would be quite indelicate, in the first 
place; and in the second, it would be 
most disagreeable to me.” 

“ But, still, we have a duty to our child, 
even if it is disagreeable,” said his wife, 
not willing to give up her object without 
a struggle. 

“ My dear Martha, spare me! I knew 

you would say something about duty. 

ou are very didactic, my love, by na- 
ture; but this, you must remember, is 
rathera reversal of positions between you 
and me. Let Rose see,” he continued, 
once more relaxing in tone, “that her 
ath is quite clear before her. Incledon 
is a very good fellow; he will be of use to 
me in many ways. Nothing could be 
more desirable. There is a new box of 
books which I must look over, Martha; 
do not let me detain you. You will man- 
age the matter admirably, I am sure, in 
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And the Rector lighted his wife’s can- 
dle, and opened the door for her with a 
suavity and almost gallantry which would 
have brought tears to the eyes of the 
parish had they beentheretosee. “How 
perfect Mr. Damerel’s behaviour is to 
that rather commonplace wife!’ Such 
was the kind of thing people said. He 
went to look over his box of books from - 
the London library after his talk with 
much amusement in his mind as to Rose’s 
lovers. He thought his child perfect as 
a child; but the idea that a serious man 
like Incledon should think of her in the 
serious position of a wife tickled the 
Rector’s fancy. He thought over the 
matter as he glanced at the books which 
had been unpacked for him, leaving 
nothing for his delicate ivory hands to do 
but turn the volumes over. There was 
an agreeable and a disagreeable side to 
it. Incledon, for one thing, would bea 
capable referee in all money matters, and 
would help to arrange about the boys and 
get them on in the world, which was a 
great relief to think of; for ere now Mr. 
Damerel had felt the painful reflection 
thrust upon him that some time or other 
he must do something about the boys. 
The other side of the question was, that 
he would lose the society of his Rose in 
June, his pretty companion, whose orna- 
mental presence lent a new charm to his 
pretty house. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders a little over this, saying to himself 
that it must be sooner or later, and that, 
after all, he had done without Rose for 
many years, and had been much of a suf- 
ferer in consequence. It was the way 
of the world ; and then he smiled again 
at the thought of Rose in the serious 
position of Mr. Incledon’s wife. 

Mrs. Damerel had very different feel- 
ings on the subject as she went upstairs 
with the candle he had so politely lighted 
for her, in her hand. Iam afraid she 
was not so softened as she ought to have 
been by his charming politeness, which 
made her slightly angry, and she was 
deeply disturbed by the task he had 
thrown back upon her. Mrs. Damerel 
knew that girls were not so easily mould- 
ed as their fathers sometimes think. 
She felt by instinct that, according to all 
precedent, Wodehouse, who was young 
and gay and penniless, must be the fa- 
vourite. She knew, too, that to endeav- 
our to turn the current in favour of the 
other was almost enough to decide mat- 
ters against him; and, beyond all this, 
Mrs. Damerel felt it hard that everythin 
that was painful and disagreeable shoul 
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be left on her shoulders. Rose was 
separated from her; she was her father’s 
companion; she was being trained to 
prefer refined but useless leisure with 
him to the aid and sympathy which her 
mother had aright to look for; yet, when 
it came to be needful to do any disagree- 
able duty for Rose, it was the mother 
who had to put herself in the breach. It 
was hard upon Mrs. Damerel. All the 
reproof, the unpleasant suggestions of 
duty, the disagreeable advice, the appar- 
ent exactions to come from her side; 
while nothing but indulgence, petting, 
and fondness, and unlimited compliance 
with every desire she had, should be ap- 
parent on the side of the father. I think 
Mrs. Damerel was right, and that hers 
was a very hard case indeed. 

The Wodehouses came hastily to the 
Rectory th: very next day to intimate 
the sad news of Edward’s approaching 
departure. His mother fairly broke 
down, and cried bitterly. “I hoped to 
have had him with me so much longer,” 
she said; “and now he must go off 
about this slave trade. Oh! why should 
we take it upon us to look after every- 
body, when they don’t want to be looked 
after? If those poor African wretches 
cared as much for it as we suppose, 
wouldn’t they take better care of them- 
selves? What have we to do, always in- 
terfering? When I think of my boy, 
who is all I have in the world, going out 
to that dreadful coast to risk his life, for 
the sake of some one he never saw or 
heard of 2 

“My dear lady, we cannot be alto- 
gether guided by private motives,” said 
the Rector ; “we must take principle for 
something. Were we to permit the slave 
trade, we should depart from all our tra- 
ditions. England has always been the 
guardian of freedom.” 

“Oh, Mr. Damerel!” said the poor 
lady, with tears in her eyes, “freedom is 
all very well to talk about, and I suppose 
it’s a great thing to have; but what is 
freedom to these poor savages, that it 
should cost me and other women our 
boys?” 

“It will not cost you your boy,” said 
Mrs. Damerel; “he will come back. 
Don’t take the gloomiest view of the 
question. He has been there before, 
and it did not hurt him; why should it 
now?” 

“ Ah! who can tell that?” said poor 
Mrs. Wodehouse, drying her eyes. She 
was a woman who liked the darker side 
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of all human affairs, and she felt it al- 
most an insult to her when any one prog- 
nosticated happiness. Her son was 
doing all he could to bear up under the 
depressing influence of her predictions 
and his regret at leaving her, and disap- 
pointment in having holiday shortened — 
along with a deeper reason still which he 
said nothing about. He tried to be as 
cheerful as he could ; but when he turned 
to Rose and met the one piteous look 
the girl gave him, and saw her lip quiver 
—though he did not know whether it 
was out of sympathy with his mother, or 
from any personal feeling of her own — 
he very nearly broke down. He had still 
ten days to make his preparations for 
leaving, and before that time he thought 
to himself he must surely find out 
whether Rose cared anything for him 
more than she did for the others whom 
she had known like him almost all her 
life. He looked anxiously into her face 
when he shook hands with her; but 
Rose feeling, she could not tell why, 
more inclined to cry than she had ever 
been before, without any reason, as she 
said, would not meet his looks. “ This 
is not my farewell visit,” he said, with an 
attempt atalaugh. “I don’t know why 
I should feel so dismal about it ; I shall 
see you all again.” 

“Oh, many times, I hope!” said Mrs. 
Damerel, who could not help feeling 
kindly towards the poor young fellow, 
notwithstanding her conspiracy against 
his interests. The Rector did not com- 
mit himself in this foolish way, but took 
leave of the young sailor solemnly. 
“ However that may be,” he said, “ God 
bless you, Edward; I am sure you will 
do your duty, and be a credit to all that 
wish you well.” 

This address chilled poor Wodehouse 
more and more. Was it his dismissal ? 
He tried to bear up against that too, 
talking of the garden party he was com- 
ing to on Wednesday, and of the repeated 
visits he still hoped for; but, somehow, 
from the moment he received the Rec- 
tor’s blessing he believed in these fare- 
well visits, and the explanations they 
might give rise to, no moze. When he 
went away with his mother, Rose ran up- 
stairs on some pretext, and her father 
and mother were left alone. 

“ Martha,” said the Rector, “ your usual 
careful solicitude failed you just now. 
You as good as asked him to come back ; 
and what could possibly be so bad for 
Rose?” 
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“How could I help it?” she said. 
“ Poor boy, he must come again, at least 
to say good-bye.” 

“T don’t see the necessity. It will only 
make mischief. Rose is quite cast down, 
whether from sympathy or from feeling. 
We should take care not to be at home 
when he calls again.” 

Mr. Damerel said this in so even a 
voice that it was delightful to hear him 
speak, and he went out and took his seat 
under the lime-trees as a man should who 
has discharged all his duties and is at 
peace and in favour with both God and 
man. Rose did not venture to face her 
mother with eyes which she felt were 
heavy, and therefore stole out of doors 
direct and went to her father, who was 
always indulgent. How good and tender 
he was, never finding fault! If perhaps, 
as Rose was beginning to fear, it must 
be confessed that he was deficient in en- 
ergy —a gentle accusation which the 
fondest partisan might allow — yet, to 
balance this, how good he was, how feel- 
ing, how tender! No one need be afraid 
to go to him. He was always ready to 
hear one’s story, to forgive one’s mis- 
takes. Rose, who did not want to be 


catechised, stole across the lawn and sat 
down on the grass without a word. She 
did not care to meet anybody’s look just 


at that moment. She had not cried ; but 
the tears were so very near the surface, 
that any chance encounter of looks might 
have been more than she could bear. 

Mr. Damerel did not speak all at once. 
He took time, the more cunningly to be- 
tray her; and then he entered upon one 
of his usual conversations, to which poor 
Rose gave but little heed. After a while 
her ‘monosyllabic answers seemed to at- 
tract his curiosity all at once. 

“You are not well,” he said ; “ or sorry, 
is it? Sorry for poor Mrs. Wodehouse, 
who is going to lose her son ?” 

“Oh yes, papa! Poor old lady —she 
will be so lonely when he is away.” 

“She is not so very old,” he said, 
amused ; “not so old as Iam, and I don’t 
feel myself a Methuselah. Itis very good 
of you to be so sympathizing, my dear.” 

“Oh, papa, who could help it?” said 
Rose, almost feeling as if her father would 
approve the shedding of those tears which 
made her eyes so hot and heavy. She 
plucked a handful of grass and played 
with it, her head held down and the large 
drops gathering; and her heart, poor 
child, for the moment, in the fulness of 
this first trouble, felt more heavy than 
her ey’s. ; 
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“ Yes, it is a pity for Mrs. Wodehouse,” 
said Mr. Damerel, reflectively ; “ but, on 
the other hand, it would be very selfish 
to regret it for Edward. He has not a 
penny, poor fellow, and not much influ- 
ence that I know of. He can only get 
his promotion by service, and in this 
point of view his friends ought to be glad 
he is going. Look across Ankermead, 
Rose; how soft the shadows are ! — the 
most delicate grey with silvery lights. If 
you were a little more ambitious as an 
artist, you might get your sketch-book 
and try that effect.” 

Rose smiled a wan little smile in answer 
to this invitation, and looking down upon 
the landscape, as he told her to do, saw 
nothing but a bluish-green and yellow 
mist through the prismatic medium of the 
big tear, which next moment, to her ter- 
ror and misery, came down, a huge un- 
concealable wet blot, upon her light sum- 
mer dress. She was herself so struck by 
consternation at the sight that, instead of 
making any attempt to conceal it, she 
looked up at him, her lips falling apart, 
her eyes growing larger and larger with 
fright and wonder, half appealing to him 
to know what it could mean, half defy- 
ing observation. Mr. Damerel saw that 
it was necessary to abandon his usual 
rule of indulgence. 

“ You are too sympathetic, my dear,” he 
said. “If any one but me saw this, they 
might say such feeling was too strong to 
be lavished on Mrs. Wodehouse. Don’t 
let us hear any more of it. Have you 
finished Balaustion ? You have no book 
with you to-day.” 

“ No, papa—I came out—the other 
way ——” 

“What does that mean? Not through 
the drawing-room, where you left it, and 
where your mother was? I think you 
were right, Rose,” said Mr. Damerel, 
dropping back in his chair with his easy 
smile ; “ your mother has little patience 
with Mrs. Wodehouse’s despairs and mis- 
eries. You had better keep your sympa- 
thy to yourself in her presence. Look 
here; I want this read aloud. My eyes 
ache ; I was up late last night.” 

Rose took the book obediently, and 
read. She saw the white page and letters 
clear without any prismatic lights. Her 
tears were all driven away, forced back 
upon her heart as if bya strong wind. 
She read, as Milton’s daughters might have 
read his Latin, if they did not understand 
it, as some people say —not missing a 





word nor seeing any meaning in one; 
going on as in a dream, with a conscious- 
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ness of herself, and the scene, and her 
father’s look, and not a notion what she 
was reading about. It was very good 
mental discipline, but so sharp that this 
poor soft child, utterly unused to it, not 
knowing why she should suddenly be 
subjected to such fierce repression, 
wretched and sick at heart, and sorry and 
ashamed, never forgot it all her life. She 
read thus for about an hour, till her father 
stopped her to make some notes upon the 
margin of the book ; for he was one of 
those elegantly studious persons who 
weave themselves through the books they 
read, and leave volumes of notes on every 
possible subject behind them. He had 
been entering into every word, though 
Rose had not understood a syllable ; and 
he smiled and discoursed to her about it, 
while she kept silent, terrified lest he 
should ask some question which would 
betray her inattention. Rose had been 
learning smilingly, with happy bewilder- 
ment, for some months back, to consider 
herself an independent individual. She 


felt and realized it without any difficulty 
to-day. She stood quite alone in all that 
bright scene, apart from the real world 
and the ideal both — neither the lawn, nor 
the book, nor the landscape, nor her 
father’s talk having power to move her; 
frightened at herself —still more fright- 


ened for him, and for the tone, half sar- 
castic, half reproving, which for the first 
time in her life she had heard in his 
voice ; and without even the satisfaction 
of realizing the new sentiment which had 
come into her mind. She realized noth- 
ing except that sudden dismay had come 
over her; that it had been checked 
summarily ; that her tears, driven back, 
were filling her head and her heart with 
confusing pain ; that there was something 
wrong in the strange new emotion that 
was at work within her —and this with- 
out even the melancholy sweetness of 
knowing what it was. 

Poor Rose in June! It was the first 
storm that had ever disturbed her per- 
fect blossom. She began to get better 
after a while, as at her age it is easy to 
do, and gradually came out of her mist 
and was _ restored to partial conscious- 
ness. By the evening of that day she 
was nearly herself, again, though much 
subdued, remembering that she had been 
very unhappy, as she might have remem- 
bered a very bad headache, with great 
content yet wonder, that it should be 
gone or almost gone. The cessation of 
the active pain gave her a kind of sub- 
dued happiness once more, as relief al- 
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ways does — which the heart never feels 
to be negative, but positive. What a 
thing ease is, after we are once conscious 
of having lost it even for an hour! This 
brought Rose’s colour back, and her 
smile. All mental pain, I suppose, is 
spasmodic ; and the first fit, when not too 
well defined nor hopeless in character, is 
often as brief as it is violent. Rose got 
better; her mind accustomed itself to 
the shadow which for one short interval 
had covered it with blackness. She 
began to perceive that it did not fill all 
earth and heaven, as she had at first sup- 
posed. 


CHAPTER V. 


ROSE grew very much better, almost 
quite well, nextday. There was still a lit- 
tle thrill about her of the pain past, but in 
the meantime nothing had yet happened, 
no blank had been made in the circle of 
neighbours ; and though she was still as 
sorry as ever, she said to herself, for 
poor Mrs. Wodehouse (which was the 
only reason she had ever given to herself 
for that serrement de ceur), yet there 
were evident consolations in that poor 
lady’s lot if she could but see them. Ed- 
ward would come back again ; she would 
get letters from him; she would have 
him still, though he was away. She was 
his inalienably, whatever distance there 
might be between them. This seemed a 
strong argument to Rose in favour of a 
brighter view of the subject, though I do 
not think it would have assisted Mrs. 
Wodehouse ; and, besides, there were 
still ten days, which —as a day is eter- 
nity to a child — was as good asa year at 
least to Rose. So she took comfort, and 
preened herself like a bird, and came 
again forth to the day in all her sweet 
bloom, her tears got rid of in the natural 
way, her eyes no longer hot and heavy. 
She scarcely observed even, or at least 
did not make any mental note of the fact, 
that she did not see Edward Wodehouse 
for some days thereafter. “How sorry I 
am to have missed them!” her mother 
said, on hearing that the young man and 
his mother had called in her absence; 
and Rose was sorry too, but honestly 
took the fact for an accident. During 
the ensuing days there was little doubt 
that an unusual amount of occupation 
poured upon her. She went with her 
father to town one morning to see the 
pictures in the exhibitions. Another day 
she was taken by the same delightful 
companion to the other side of the county 
to a garden party, which was the most 
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beautiful vision of fine dresses and fine 
people Rose had ever seen. I cannot 
quite describe what the girl’s feelings 
were while she was going through these 
unexpected pleasures. She liked them, 
and was pleased and flattered ; but at the 
same time a kind of giddy sense of some- 
thing being done to her which she could 
not make out—some force being put 
upon her, she could not tell what, or for 
why, was in her mind. For the first time 
in her life she was jealous and curious, 
suspecjing some unseen motive, though 
she could not tell what it might be. 

On the fourth day her father and 
mother both together took her with them 
to Mr. Incledon’s, to see, they said, a 
new picture which he had just bought — 
a Perugino, or, it might be, an early 
Raphael. ‘He wants my opinion—and 
I want yours, Rose,” said her father, flat- 
tering, as he always did, his favourite 
child. 

“And Mr. Incledon wants hers too,” 
said Mrs. Damerel. “I don’t know what 
has made him think you a judge, Rose.” 

“Oh! how can I give an opinion — 
what do I know?” said Rose, bewil- 
dered ; but she was pleased, as what girl 
would not be pleased? To have her 
opinion prized was pleasant, even though 
she felt that it was a subject upon which 
she could pass no opinion. “I have 
never seen any but the Raphaels in the 
National Gallery,” she said, with alarmed 
youthful conscientiousness, as they went 
along, “and what can I know?” 

“You can tell him if you like it; and 
that will please him as muchas if you 
were the first art critic in England,” said 
the Rector. These words gave Rosea 
little thrill of suspicion — for why should 
Mr. Incledon care for her opinion ? — and 
perplexed her thoughts much as she 
walked up the leafy road to the gate of 
Whitton Park, which was Mr. Incledon’s 
grand house. Her father expatiated upon 
the beauty of the place as they went in ; 
her mother looked preoccupied and anx- 
ious ; and Rose herself grew more and 
more suspicious, though she was sur- 
prised into some exclamations of pleas- 
eo the beauty and greenness of the 

ark, 
pe I wonder I have never been here be- 
fore,” she said; “how could itbe? I 
thought we had been everywhere when 
we were children, the boys and I.” 

“Mr. Incledon did not care for chil- 
dren’s visits,” said her mother. 

“ And he was in the right, my dear. 
Children have no eye for beauty ; what 
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they want is space to tumble about in, 
and trees to climb. This lovely bit of 
woodland would be lost on boys and girls, 
Be thankful you did not see it when you 
were incapable of appreciating it, Rose.” 

“It is very odd, though,”shesaid. “ Do 
you think it is nice of Mr. Incledon to 
shut up so pretty a place from his neigh- 
bours —from his friends ?—for, as we 
have always lived so near, we are his 
friends, I suppose.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said the Rector; but 
his wife said nothing. I do not think her 
directer mind cared for this way of influ- 
encing her daughter. She was anxious 
for the same object, but she would have 
attained it in a different way. 

Here, however, Mr. Incledon himself 
appeared with as much demonstration of 
delight to see them as was compatible 
with the supposed accidental character of 
the visit. Mr. Incledon was one of those 
men of whom you feel infallibly certain 
that they must have been “ good,” even 
in their nurse’s arms. He was slim and 
tall, and looked younger than he really 
was. He had a good expression, dark 
eyes, and his features, though not at all 
remarkable, were good enough to give 
him the general aspect of a handsome 
man. Whether he was strictly handsome 
or not was a frequent subject of discus- 
sion on the Green, where unpleasant 


things had been said about his chin and 
his eyebrows, but where the majority was 


distinctly in his favour. His face was 
long, his complexion rather dark, and his 
general appearance “interesting.” No- 
body that I know of had ever called him 
commonplace. He was interesting —a 
word which often stands high in the rank 
of descriptive adjectives. He was the 
sort of man of whom imaginative persons 
might suppose that he had been the hero 
ofastory. Indeed, there were many the- 
ories on the subject ; and ingenious ob- 
servers, chiefly ladies, found a great 
many symptoms of this in his appearance 
and demeanour, and concluded that a 
man so well off and so well looking would 
not have remained unmarried so long had 
there not been some reason for it. But 
this phase of his existence was over, so 
far as his own will was concerned. If he 
had ever had any reason for remaining 
unmarried, that obstacle must have been 
removed ; for he was now anxious to 
marry, and had fully made up his mind to 
do so at as early a date as possible. Ido 
not know whether it could be truly said 
that he was, what foolish young people 
call, “very much in love” with Rose 
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Damerel; but he had decided that she 
was the wife for him, and meant to spare 
neither pains nor patience in winning her. 
He had haunted the Rectory for some 
time, with a readiness to accept all invi- 
tations which was entirely unlike his 
former habits ; for up to the time when 
he had seen and made up his mind about 
Rose, Mr. Incledon had been almost a 
recluse, appearing little in the tranquil 
society of the Green, spending much of 
his time abroad, and when at home hold- 
ing only a reserved and distant inter- 
course with his neighbours. He gave 
them a handsome heavy dinner two or 
three times a year, and accepted the sol- 
emn return which society requires ; but 
no one at Dinglefield had seen more of 
his house than the reception rooms, or of 
himself than those grave festivities ex- 
hibited. The change upon him now was 
marked enough to enlighten the most 
careless looker-on ; | the Perugino, 
which they were invited to see, was in 
fact a pretence which the Rector and his 
wife saw through very easily, to make 
them acquainted with his handsome 
house and all its advantages. He took 
them all over it and showed the glory of 
it with mingled complacency and submis- 
sion to their opinion. Rose had never 
been within its walls before. She had 
never sat down familiarly in rooms so 
splendid. The master of the house had 
given himself up to furniture and deco- 
rations as only a rich man can do; and 
the subdued grace of everything about 
them, the wealth of artistic ornament, the 
size and space which always impress peo- 
ple who are accustomed to small houses, 
had no inconsiderable effect at least upon 
the ladies of the party. Mr. Damerel 
was not awed, but he enjoyed the large- 
ness and the luxury with the satisfaction 
of a man who felt himself in his right 
sphere ; and Mr. Incledon showed him- 
self, as well as his house, at his best, and, 
conscious that he was doing so, looked, 
Mrs. Damerel thought, younger, hand- 
somer, and more attractive than he had 
ever looked before. Rose felt it, too, 
vaguely. She felt that she was herself 
somehow the centre of all—the centre, 
perhaps, of. a plot, the nature of which 
perplexed and confused her; but the 
plot was not yet sufficiently advanced to 
ive her any strong sensation of discom- 
ort or fear. All that it did up to the 
present moment was to convey that sense 
of importance and pleasant conscious- 
ness of being the first and most flatter- 
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ingly considered, which is always sweet 
to youth. Thus they were all pleased 
and, being pleased, became more an 

more pleasant to each other. Rose, I 
think, forgot poor Mrs. Wodehouse alto- 
gether for the moment, and was as gay as 
if she had never been sad. 

The house was a handsome house, 
raised on a slightly higher elevation than 
the Rectory, surrounded by a pretty 
though not very extensive park, and 
commanding the same landscape as that 
which it was the pride of the Damerels 
to possess from their windows. It was 
the same, but with a difference; or, 
rather, it was like a view of the same 
subject painted by a different artist, 
dashed in in bolder lines, with heavier 
massing of foliage, and one broad reach of 
the river giving a great centre of light and 
shadow, instead m the dreamy revelations 
here and there of the winding water as 
seen from the Rectory. Rose gave an 
involuntary cry of delight when she was 
taken out to the green terrace before the 
house, and first saw the landscape from 
it, though she never would confess after- 
wards that she liked it half so well as the 
shadowy distance and softer sweep of 
country visible from her old home. Mr, 
Incledon was as grateful to her for her 
admiration as if the Thames and the 
trees had been of his making, and ven- 
tured to draw near confidentially and say 
how much he hoped she would like his 
Perugino — or, perhaps, Raphael. “ You 
—_ give me your opinion frankly,” he 
said. 

“ But I never saw any Raphaels except 
those in the National Gallery,” said Rose, 
blushing with pleasure, and shamefaced- 
ness, and conscientious difficulty. It did 
not occur to the girl that her opinion 
could be thus gravely asked for by a man 
fully aware of its complete oorthlonenan 
as criticism. She thought he must have 
formed some mistaken idea of her knowl- 
edge or power; “and I don’t —love 
them —very much,” she added, with a 
little hesitation and a deeper blush, feel- 
ing that his momentary good opinion of 
her must now perish forever. 

“What does that mean?” said Mr. 
Incledon. He was walking on with her 
through, as she thought, an interminable 
vista of rooms, one opening into the 
other, towards the shrine in which he 
had placed his picture. “ There is some- 
thing more in it than meets the ear. It 
does not ymean that you don’t like 





them ——’ 


* 
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“It means — that I love the photograph 
of the San Sisto, that papa gave me on 
my birthday,” said Rose. 

“Ah! I perceive; you are a young 
critic to judge so closely. We have 
nothing like that, have we? How I 
should like to show you the San Sisto 
picture! Photographs and engravings 
give no idea of the original.” 

“Oh, please don’t say so!” said Rose, 
“for so many people never can see the 
original. I wish I might some time. 
The pictures in the National Gallery do 
not give me at all the same feeling ; and, 
of course, never having seen but these, I 
cannot be a judge ; indeed, I should not 
dare to sayanythingatall. Ah, ah! ““ 

Rose stopped and put her hands to- 

ether, as she suddenly perceived before 
Son, hung upon a modest grey-green wall 
with no other ornament near, one of those 
very youthful, heavenly faces, surround- 
ed by tints as softly bright as their own 
looks, which belong to that place and 
period in which Perugino taught and 
Raphael learned—an_ ineffable sweet 
ideal of holiness, tenderness, simplicity, 
and youth. The girl stood motionless, 
subdued by it, conscious of nothing but 
the picture. It was doubly framed by 
the doorway of the little room in which 
it kept court. Before even she entered 
that sacred chamber the young worship- 
per was struck dumb with adoration. 
The doorway was hung with silken cur- 
tains of the same grey green as the wall, 
and there was not visible, either in this 
soft surrounding framework, or in the 
picture itself, any impertinent accessory 
to distract the attention. The face so 
tendérly abstract,so heavenly human, 
lookéd at Rose as at the world, but with 
a deeper, stronger appeal; for was not 
Mary such a one as she? The girl 
could not explain the emotion which 
seized her. She felt disposed to kneel 
down, and she felt disposed to weep ; but 
did neither, only stood there, with her 
lips apart, her eyes abstract yet wistful, 
like those in the picture, and her soft 
hands clasped and held unconsciously, 
with that dramatic instinct common to 
all emotion, somewhere near her heart.” 

“You have said something,” said Mr. 
Incledon, softly, in her ear, “more elo- 
quent than I ever heard before. I am 
satisfied that it is a Raphael now.” 

“ Why?” said Rose, awakening with 
great surprise out of her momentary 
trance, and shrinking back, her face cov- 
éred with blushes, to let the others pass 
who were behind. He did not answer 
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her except by a look, which troubled the 
poor girl mightily, suddenly revealing to 
her the meaning of it all. When the 
rest of the party went into the room, 
Rose shrank behind her mother, cowed 
and ashamed, and instead of looking at 
the picture, stole aside to the window and 
looked out mechanically to conceal her 
troubled countenance. As it happened, 
the first spot on which her eye fell was 
the little cottage at Ankermead, upon 
which just the other evening she had 
looked with Edward Wodehouse. All he 
said came back to her, and the evening 
scene in which he said it, and the soft, 
indescribable happiness and sweetness 
that had dropped upon her like the fall- 
ing dew. Rose had not time to make 
any question with herself as to what it 
meant; but her heart jumped up in her 
bosom and began to beat, and a sudden 
momentary perception of how it all was 
flashed over her. Such gleams of con- 
sciousness come and go when the soul is 
making its first experiences of life. For 
one second she seemed to see every- 
thing clearly as a landscape is seen when 
the sun suddenly breaks out; and then 
the light disappeared, and the clouds re- 
descended, and all was blurred again. 
Nevertheless, this strange momentary 
revelation agitated Rose almost more 
than anything that had ever happened to 
her before ; and everything that was said 
after it came to her with a muffled sound, 
as we hear voices inadream. A longing 
to get home and to be able to think took 
possession of her. . This seemed for the 
moment the thing she most wanted in 
the world. 

“If ever I have a wife,” Mr. Incledon 
said, some time after, “this shall be her 
boudoir. I have always intended so; 
unless, indeed, she is perverse as my 
mother was, who disliked this side of the 
house altogether, and chose rooms which 
looked out on nothing but the park and 
the trees.” 

“I hope, as everything is ready for her, 
the lady will soon appear,” said Mrs. 
Damerel ; while poor little Rose sudden- 
ly felt her heart stop in its beating, and 
flutter and grow faint. 

“Ah!” said Incledon, shaking his 
head, “it is easier to gild the cage than 
to secure the bird.” 

How glad she was when they were out 
again in the open air, walking home! 
How delightful it was to be going home, 
to get off this dangerous ground, to feel 
that there was a safe corner to fly to! 
Nobody said anything to her, fortunately 
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for Rose, but let her walk off her excite-, 


ment and the flutter of terror and dismay 
which had come over, her. “Easier to 
gild the cage than to secure the bird.” 
The poor little bird felt already as if she 
had been caught in some snare ; as if the 
fowler had got his hand upon her, and all 
her flutterings would be of no avail. 
How little she had thought that this was 
what was meant by their flattering eager- 
ness to have her opinion about the Pe- 
rugino! She kept close to her mother 
till they got safely out of the park, for 
Mr. Incledon attended them as far as the 
gates, and Rose was so much startled 
that she did not feel safe near him. It 
seemed to her that the plot must be 
brought to perfection at once, and that 
there was no escape except in keeping as 
far off as possible. She resolved to her- 
self as she went along that she would 
never approach him if she could help it, 
or let him speak to her. Her sensations 
were something like those with which a 
startled hare might, I suppose, contem- 
plate from beneath her couch of fern the 
huntsman gathering the hounds which 
were to run her down. Rose had no 


sense of satisfaction such as an older 
woman might have felt, in the love of so 
important a personage asgMr. Incledon. 


She was neither flattered nor tempted by 
the thought of all the good things she 
might have at her disposal as ‘his wife — 
his beautiful house, his wealth, his conse- 
quence, even his Perugino, though that 
had drawn the very heart out of her 
breast — none of those things moved her. 
She was neither proud of his choice, nor 
dazzled by his wealth. She was simply 
frightened, neither more nor less — dead 
frightened, and eager to escape forever 
out of his way. 

It was now afternoon, the most lan- 
guid hour of the day, and the village 
roads were very hot, blazing, and dusty, 
after the soft shade of Whitton Park. 
Mr. Damerel, who was not much of a 
pedestrian, and hated dust, and abhorred 
all the irritations and weariness of exces- 
sive heat, came along somewhat slowly, 
skirting the houses to get every scrap of 
shade which was possible. They were 
thus quite close to a row of cottages 
when Mr. Nolan came out from the door 
of one so suddenly as almost to stumble 
over his Rector. 

“ Just like a shot from a cannon is an 
Irishman’s exit from a visit,” said Mr. 
Damerel, peevishly, though playfully. 
“ Nolan, you salamander, you who never 
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feel the heat, you may at least have some 
pity upon me.” 

“You are the very man I want,” said 
the Curate, whose brow was clouded 
with care. “The poor creature’s dying. 
You'll go and say a word to her? I was 
going to your house, wondering would I 
find ye? and lo! Providence puts ye 
here.” 

“T hope I shall feel as much obliged to 
Providence as you do,” said the Rector, 
still more peevishly. ‘ What is it? Who 
is it? What do you want?” 

“Sure it’s only a poor creature dying 
— nothing to speak about in this dreary 
world,” said good Mr. Nolan; “but she 
has a fancy to see you. I have done all I 
could to pacify her; but she says she 
knew you in her better days.” 

“Tt is old Susan Aikin,” said Mrs, 
Damerel, in answer to her husband’s en- 
quiring look. “She has always wanted 
to see you; but what good could you do 
her ? and she has had a bad fever, and it 
is a miserable place.” 

“ Not that you’ll think twice of that,” 
said Nolan hurriedly, “when it’s to give 
a bit of comfort to a dying creature that 
longs to see you;” though indeed it 
would puzzle the world to tell why, he 
added in his heart. 

“Certainly not,” said the Rector—a 
quantity of fine wrinkles, unseen on ordi- 
nary occasions, suddenly appearing like a 
network on his forehead. His voice took 
a slightly querulous tone, in spite of the 
readiness with which he replied. ‘You 
need not wait,” he said, turning to his 
wife and daughter. “Go on gently, and 
perhaps I may overtake you if it is noth- 
ing important. What is it, Nolan—a 
case of troubled conscience? Some- 
thing on her mind?” 

* Nothing but a dyin’ fancy,” said Mr. 
Nolan. “She’s harped on it these three 
days. No, she’s a good soul enough ; 
there’s no story to tell ; and all her duties 
done, and life closing as it ought. It’s 
but a whim; but they will all take it as 
a great favour,” said the Curate, seeing 
that his superior officer looked very much 
in the mind to turn and fly. 

“ A whim!” he said, querulously. “You 
know I am not careless of other people’s 
feelings —far from it, I hope; but my 
own organization is peculiar, and to un- 
dergo this misery for a whim — you said 
a whim —~” 

“ But the creature’s dying!” 

“ Pah! what has dying to do with it? 
Death is a natural accident. It is not 
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meritorious to die, or a thing to which 
every other interest should yield and bow. 
But, never mind,” the Rector added, after 
this little outbreak ; “it is not your fault 
— come, I’ll go.” 

Rose and her mother had lingered to 
hear the end of this discussion ; and just 
as the Rector yielded thus, and putting 
as good a grace as possible on the unwill- 
ingly performed duty, entered, led by Mr. 
Nolan, the poor little cottage, the ladies 
were joined by Mrs. Wodehouse and her 
son, who had hurried up at sight of them. 
Mrs. Wodehouse had that reserved and 
solemn air which is usual to ladies who 
are somewhat out of temper with their 
friends. She was offended, and she 
meant to showit. She said “ Good morn- 
ing” to Mrs. Damerel, instead of “ How 
do you do?” and spoke with melancholy 

randeur of the weather, and the extreme 

eat, and howa thunderstorm must be on 
its way. They stood talking on these 
interesting topics, while Rose and Ed- 
ward found themselves together. It 
seemed to Rose as if she were seeing 
him for the first time after a long absence 
or some great event. The colour rushed 
to her face in an overwhelming flood, and a 
tide of emotions as warm, as tumultuous 
as bewildering, rushed into her heart. 
She scarcely ventured to lift her eyes 
when she spoke to him. It seemed to 
her that she understood now every glance 
he gave her, every tone of his voice. 

“T almost feared we were not to meet 
again,” he said, hurriedly; “and these 
last days run through one’s fingers so fast. 
Are you going out to-night ?” 

“JT do not think so,” said Rose, half 
afraid to pledge herself, and still more 
afraid lest her mother should hear and 
interpose, saying, “Yes, they were en- 
gaged.” 

“Then let me come to-night. I have 
only four days more. You will not refuse 
to bid a poor sailor good-bye, Miss Dam- 
erel? You will not let them shut me out 
to-night ?” 

“ No one can wish to shut you out,” 
said Rose, raising her eyes to his face for 
one brief second. 

I do not think Edward Wodehouse was 
so handsome as Mr. Incledon. His man- 
ners were not nearly so perfect ; he could 
not have stood comparison with him in 
any respect except youth, in which he had 
the better of his rival ; but oh, how dif- 
ferent he seemed to Rose! She could 
not look full at him; only cast a momen- 
tary glance at his honest, eager eyes ; his 
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ing. And now she knew what the mean- 
ing was. 

“So long as you don’t!—” he said, 
eagerly, yet below his breath ; and just at 
this moment Mrs. Damerel put forth her 
hand and took her daughter by the arm. 

“We have had a long walk, and I am 
tired,” she said. “We have been to 
Whitton to see anew picture, and Mr. 
Incledon has so many beautiful things, 
Come, Rose. Mr. Wodehouse, I hope 
we shall see you before you go away.” 

“ Oh, yes, I hope so,” the young sailor 
faltered, feeling himself suddenly cast 
down from heaven to earth. He said 
nothing to her about that evening; but I 
suppose Mrs. Damerel’s ears were quick 
enough to hear the important appoint- 
ment that had been made. 

“My dear Rose, girls do not give in- 
vitations to young men, nor make ap- 
pointments with them, generally, in that 
way.” 

ay, mamma ?” 

“Don’t be frightened. I am_ not 
blaming you. It was merely an acci- 
dent ; but, my dear, it was not the right 
kind of thing to do.” 

“Must I not speak to Mr. Wode- 
house?” she asked, half tremblingly, 
half (as she meant it) satirically. But 
poor Rose’s little effusion of (what she 
intended for) gall took no effect whatever. 
Mrs. Damerel did not perceive that any 
satire was meant, 

“Oh, you may speak to him! You 
may bid him good-bye, certainly; but I 
—your papa—in short, we have heard 
something of Mr. Wodehouse which — 
we do not quite like. I do not wish for 
any more intimacy with them, especially 
just now.” 

“Do ye mean you have heard some 
harm of him?” said Rose, opening: her 
eyes with a sudden start. 

“ Well, perhaps not any harm: I can- 
not quite tel] what it was ; but something 
which made your papa decide — in short, 
I don’t want to take too much notice of 
the Wodehouses as a family. They do 
not suit your papa.” 

Rose walked on with her mother to the 
Rectory gate, silent, with her heart swell- 
ing full. She did not believe that her 
father had anything to do with it. It was 
not he was to Giewe, whatever Mrs. 
Damerel might say. 


CHAPTER VI. 
NATURE took sides against Love on 


that evening, and made Mrs. Damerel’s 


face, which glowed and shone with mean- warniag unnecessary, and all the aatici- 
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pations of the young persons of no avail. 
Instead of the evening stroll about the 
darkling garden which Wodehouse at 
least had proposed to himself, the party 
were shut up in the drawing-room by the 
sudden outbreak of that expected thun- 
derstorm on which Mrs. Wodehouse and 
Mrs. Damerel had discussed so earnestly. 
The ladies had both felt that it must 
come, and the young sailor I suppose 
ought to have been more clearly aware 
of what was impending; but there are, 
no doubt, states of the mind which make 
aman totally indifferent to, and unob- 
servant of, the changes of the atmos- 
phere. Anyhow, though he arrived in 
the sweet beginning of the twilight, 
when all was still, poor Edward had not 
only to stay indoors, but to take a seat 
next to Mrs. Damerel in the drawing- 
room; while Rose, who was somewhat 
nervous about the thunder, retired into a 
dark corner to which he dared not follow 
her boldly under the very eyes of her 
father and her mother. He did what he 


could, poor fellow: he tried very hard to 
persuade her to come to the other end of 
the room and watch the storm which was 
raging gloriously on the plain below, 
lighting up the whole landscape in sud- 
den brilliant gleams ; for one of the win- 


dows had been left uncurtained, and Mr. 
Damerel himself placed his chair within 
reach of it to enjoy the wonderful specta- 
cle. Rose at one time longed so much 
to venture that her desire overmastered 
her fears; but the Rector, who was 
somewhat fretful that evening, presuma- 
bly on account of the storm which af- 
fected his fine sensibilities, sent her 
away hurriedly. ‘No, no, Rose — what 
have you to do with storms?” he said ; 
“go back to your mother.” When she 
obeyed, there was silence in the room; 
and though the elders did not care very 
much for it, I think the sharp disappoint- 
ment of these two—a pang, perhaps, 
more keen and delicate than anything we 
can feel when the first freshness of youth 
is over—made itself spiritually felt 
somehow in the atmosphere of the place. 

“Roses have nothing to do out of the 
rose garden,” said Mr. Damerel, with an 
attempt to overcome his own fretfulness, 
and perhaps a compunction over the suf- 
fering he caused. He was not ina hu- 
mour for talking, and when this was the 
case he seldom gave himself the trouble 
to talk; but some covert feeling or other 
made him willing to attempt a diversion, 
for the moment at least. “I wish people 
had a more general conception of the fit- 
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ness of things. Your namesakes out of 
doors take no pleasure in the storm. 
Poor roses, how it will batter and beat 
them down, and strew their poor helpless 
petals about!” 

“T do not find fault with Rose for being 
timid,” said her mother; “but your craze 
about her name is fantastic, Herbert. 
She will have a good many storms to 
brave which she cannot escape from if 
she is to do her duty in life.” 

“Then I hope she will not do her 
duty,” said the Rector—“don’t, my 
Rose in June. I had rather see you 
sweet and fresh, with your rose heart un- 
ruffled, than draggled and battered with 
the rain. . I'll take the moral risk upon 
my own head.” 

Mrs. Damerel uttered an impatient 
little exclamation under her breath. She 
turned to Wodehouse with an arbitrary 
and sudden —— of the subject. “Do 
you expect to be long away?” she said. 

“ Two years at the very least,” said the 
young man, piteously, looking at her with 
such imploring eyes that she felt his look, 
though her own eyes were fixed upon her 
work, and neither could nor would see. 
She felt it ; andas she was but a woman, 
though stern in purpose, she winced a 
little and was sorry for him, though she 
would not help him. Her voice softened 
as she replied — 

“1 am very sorry for your poor mother. 
How she will miss you! We must do 
our best to keep her cheerful while you 
are away.” 

“ The storm is going off,” said the Rec- 
tor; “did you ever remark, Wodehouse, 
how seldom we have a complete thunder- 
storm to ourselves here? There have 
been three going on to-night — one 
towards London, one northwards, the 
other east. We never have more than 
the tail of a storm, which is somewhat 
humbling when you come to think of it. 
I suppose it has something to do with the 
lie of the ground as you call it—eh ?” 

Edward answered something, he did 
not know what, while his opponent re- 
garded him with amused observation. 
Now that the matter was tolerably safe in 
his own hands, Mr. Damerel was not 
without a certain enjoyment in the study 
of character thus afforded him. It was 
to him like what I suppose vivisection 
is to an enterprising physiologist. He 
had just enough realization of the pain 
he was inflicting to give interest to the 
throbbing nerves upon which he experi- 





mented. He was not old enough to have 
quite forgotten some few pangs ofa simi- 
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lar kind which he had experienced in his 
day ; but he was old enough to regard 
the recollection with some degree of 
amusement and a sense of the absolute 
folly of the whole which neutralized that 
sense of pain. He liked, rather, to hold 
the young man in talk about scientific 
facts, while he knew that the young man 
was longing to escape, and watching, with 
dismay and despair, every hope disap- 
pearing of another kind of conversation 
which seemed like the balance of life and 
death to the foolish youth. Mr. Damerel 
saw all these symptoms of torture, and 
his sense of humour was tickled. He 
was almost sorry when at length, the rain 
still continuing to fall in torrents and the 
storm roaring and groaning in the dis- 
tance, young Wodehouse rose to go away. 
“1 will not give you my blessing agaia,” 
he said, smiling, “as I was rash enough 

_to do before ; for I daresay we shall meet 
again, one way or another, before you go 
away.” 

“ Oh, I shall call when the last moment, 
the absolute good-bye, comes ! ” said poor 
Edward, trying to smile. 

Rose put out a timid little hand to him, 
rising from her chair when he came up to 
her. She had grown bewildered again, 


and disconcerted, and had fallen far from 
the light and illumination which had 


flashed over her in the afternoon. The 
storm had frightened her ; something ma- 
lign seemed in the air; and she was dis- 
appointed and mortified, she scarcely 
could have told why. Was this to be the 
-end of the evening to which they had both 
looked forward? Alas! such clouds will 
drop over even the brightest skies. I 
think both of the young people could have 
wept with sheer misery, disappointment, 
and despite, when they realized that it 
was over, and conld not now be mended, 
whatever might happen. He went home, 
and she stole up to her room, enveloped 
by the mists of a suppressed excitement 
which seemed to wrap them round and 
round, and afforded no way of escape. 
That, however, was the last bright day 
known in the Rectory for a very long 
time. The Rector had not been quite 
himself that night. His very pleasure in 
the torture of the poor young lovers was 
perhaps a sign that the fine organization 
upon which he prided himself was some- 
how out of gear. I donot believe, though 
many people were of that opinion, that 
his hurried visit to the poor woman who 
was dying of fever was the reason why 
Mr. Damerel took the fever, and of 
all that followed. He could not have 
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fallen ill so immediately if poor Susan 
Aikin’s death chamber had been the 
cause of his malady. Next day he was 
ill, feverish, and wretched, and was re- 
ported to have a bad cold. The next 
after that the village and all the houses 
on the Green were struck dumb by the 
information that the Rector had caught 
the same fever of which Susan Aikin 
died. The news caused such a sensa- 
tion as few warnings of mortality pro- 
duce. The whole neighbourhood was 
hushed and held its breath, and felt a 
shiver of dismay run through it. It was 
not because Mr. Damerel was deeply 
beloved. Mr. Nolan, for example, was 
infinitely more friendly and dear to the 
population generally ; yet had he encoun- 
tered the same fate, people would have 
grieved, but would not have been sur- 
prised. But the Rector! that he should 
fall under such a disease — that the 
plague which is born of squalor, and dirt, 
and ill nourishment, and bad air should 
seize upon him, the very impersonation of 
everything which was opposite and an- 
tagonistic to those causes which brought 
it forth ! —this confused everybody, great 
and small. Comfortable people shud- 
dered, asking themselves who was safe? 
and began to think of the drainage of 
their houses, and to ask whether any one 
knew if the Rectory was quite right in 
that respect. There was an anxious little 
pause of fright in the place, every one 
wondering whether it was likely to prove 
an epidemic, and neighbour enquiring of 
neighbour each time they met whether 
“more cases” had occurred; but this 
phase passed over, and the general secu- 
rity came back. The disease must “ take 
its course,” the doctor said, and nothing 
could be prognosticated at so early a 
stage. The patient was still in middle 
age, of unbroken constitution, and had 
everything in his favour — good air, good 
nursing, good means —so that nothing 
need be spared. With such words as 
these the anxieties of the neighbourhood 
were relieved —something unwillingly it 
must be allowed, for the world is very 
exigeant in this as in many other respects, 
and, when it is interested in an illness, 
likes it to run a rapid course, and come 
to an issue one way or other without de- 
lay. It was therefore with reluctance 
that the Green permitted itself to be con- 
vinced that no “ change ” could be looked 
for in the Rector’s illness for some time 
tocome. Weeks even might be consumed 
ere the climax, the crisis, the real dra- 





matic point at which the patient’s fate 
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would be concluded, should come. This 
chilling fact composed the mind of the 
neighbourhood, and stilled it back into 
the calm of indifference after a while. I 
am not sure now that there was not a 
little adverse feeling towards the Rector, 
in that he left everybody in suspense, 
and having, as it were, invited the world 
to behold the always interesting spectacle 
of a dangerous illness, put off from week 
to week the dénouement. Such a barba- 
rous suggestion would have been repulsed 
with scorn and horror had it been put 
into words, but that was the feeling in 
most people’s hearts. 

Indoors, however, Mr. Damerel’s ill- 
ness was a very terrible matter, and af- 
fected every member of the household. 
Mrs. Damerel gave up everything to 
nurse him. There was no hesitation 
with her as to whether she should or 
should not postpone her family and cares 
to her husband. From the moment that 
the dreadful word “fever” crossed the 
doctor’s lips she put aside the house and 
the schoolroom and every other interest, 
and took her place by the sick bed. I do 


not know if any foreboding was in her 
mind from the first, but she never paused 
to think. She went tu the children and 
spoke to them, appealing to their honour 


and affection. She gave Dick and Patty 
permission to roam as they liked, and to 
enjoy perfect immunity from lessons and 
routine, so long as they would be quiet 
indoors, and respect the stillness that was 
necessary in the house; and to Agatha 
she gave the charge of the infants, exact- 
ing quiet only, nothing but quiet. “The 
house must & kept quiet,” she said to 
them all imperatively. ‘The child who 
makes a noise I shall think no child of 
mine. Your papa’s life may depend upon 
it. It will be Rose’s part to see that you 
all do what I tell you. No noise! that is 
the chief thing. There must be no 
noise !” 

The children all promised very solemn- 
ly, and even closed round her with great 
eyes uplifted to ask in hushed tones of 
awe, as if he had been dead, how papa 
was? The house altogether was strange- 
ly subdued all at once, as if the illness 
had already lasted for weeks. The draw- 
ing-room became a shut up, uninhabited 
place, where Rose only entered now and 
then to answer the enquiries of some 
anxious parishioners not too frightened 
to come and ask how the Rector was. 
The tide of life, of interest, of occupation, 
all flowed towards the sick room — every- 
thing centred in it. After a few days it 
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would have seemed as unnatural to Rose 
to have gone out to the lawn, as it was at 
first to sit in the little ante-room, into 
which her father’s room opened, waiting to 
receive her mother’s commissions, to do 
anything she might want of her. A few 
days sufficed to make established habits 
of all these new circumstances of life. 
Mr. Damerel was not a bad patient. He 
was a little angry and annoyed when he 
found what his illness was, taking it for 
granted, as so many people did, that he 
had taken it from Susan Aikin. “I wish 
Providence had directed me anywhere 
else than to that cottage door at that par- 
ticular moment,” he said, half ruefully, 
half indignantly, “and put me in the way 
of that fanatic Nolan, who can stand 
everything. I knew my constitution was 
very different. Never mind, it was not 
your fault, Martha; and he is a good fel- 
low. I must try to push him on. I will 
write to the Bishop about him when I get 
well.” 

These were heavenly dispositions, as 
the reader will perceive. He was a very 
good patient, grateful to his nurses, 
cheerful in his demeanour, making the 
best of the long struggle he had em- 
barked upon — indeed, few people could 
have rallied more bravely from the first 
shock and discouragement, or composed 
themselves more courageously to fill the 
first position which was forced upon him, 
and discharge all its duties such as they 
were. His illness came on not violently, 
but in the leisurely, quiet way which so 
often distinguishes a disease which is 
meant to last long. He was ill, but not 
very ill, on the fourth day, descending 
into depths of it, but going very quietly, 
and retaining his self-command and 
cheerfulness. The particular day, on 
which he was a little worse than he had 
been before, was mild and rainy and 
warm, very unlike the wonderful blaze of 
summer which had preceded it. Rose 
sat by the open window of the little ante- 
room which was now her general position. 
The rain fell softly outside with a sub- 
dued perpetual sound, pattering upon the 
leaves. The whole atmosphere was full 
of this soft patter. The door of the sick 
room was ajar, and now and then Rose 
heard her father move in the restlessness 
of his illness, or utter alow little moan of 
—s or speak to Mrs. Damerel, who 
was with him. Everything was hushed 
downstairs ; and the subdued stirring of 
the rain outside, and the sounds of the 





sick room within, were all that Rose could 
hear. She had a book in her hand, and 
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read now and then; but she had come 
for the first time to that point in life when 
one’s own musings are as interesting as 
any story, and often the book dropped 
on her lap, and she did nothing but think. 
She thought it was thinking, but I fancy 
that dreaming was more like it. Poor 
Rose! her dreaming was run through by 
sombre threads, and there was one 
shadow of wondering doubt and suspi- 
cion mingled in it. As she sat thus, one 
of the maids came softly.to the door to 
say that Mrs. Wodehouse and her son 
were in the drawing-room, and would she 
tell Mrs. Damerel? Rose’s heart gave a 
sudden leap; she hesitated a moment 
whether she should not run down with- 
out saying anything to her mother, as it 
was she, up to this moment, who had 
answered all enquiries; but the habit 
of dependence prevailed over this one 
eager throb of nature. She stole into the 
sick-room under shade of the curtains, 
and gave her message. The answer had 
invariably been, “ Go you, Rose, and tell 
them I am very sorry, but I cannot leave 
your papa.” She expected to hear the 
same words again, and stood, half turned 
to the door, ready, when authorized, to 
rush down-stairs, with her heart already 
throbbing, and nature preparing in her 
for a crisis. 


“ What is it?” said the patient, drow- 
sily. 
“It is Edward Wodehouse come to say 


ag ang answered his wife. “ Her- 
ert, can you do without me for a mo- 
ment? I ought to go.” 

“Yes; go, go; Rose will stay with 
me instead,” said Mr. Damerel. e put 
out his hot hand and drew the girl 
towards him, who almost resisted, so 
stupefied was she. “ Do not be long, Mar- 
tha,” he said to his wife; and before 
Rose could realize what had happened 
she found herself in her mother’s chair, 
seated in the shaded stillness near the 
sick-bed, while Mrs. Damerel’s_ step 
going softly along the passage outside 
testified to the bewildering fact that it 
was she who was to receive the visitors. 

‘ It was so sudden, so totally different from 
her expectations, so cruel a disappoint- 
ment to her, that the girl sat motionless, 
struck dumb, counting the soft fall of her 
mother’s steps, in the stupor that fell 
upon her. Her father said something, 
but she had not the heart to answer. It 
seemed incredible, impossible. After 
ten minutes or so, which seemed to Rose 
so many hours, during which she con- 
tinued to sit dumb, listening to her fa- 
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ther’s stirrings in his restless bed and the 
pattering of the rain, the same maid came 
to the door again and handed in a little 
scrap of paper folded like a note. She 
opened it mechanically. It was from 
Mrs. Wodehouse. “ Dear Rose, dearest 
Rose, come and bid my boy good-bye, if 
itis only for a moment,” it said. She 
put it down on the table, and rose up and 
looked at her father. “ If only for a mo- 
ment,” — he was not so ill that any harm 
could happen to him if he were left fora 
moment. He did not look ill at all, as 
he lay there with his eyes closed. Was 
he asleep ?— and surely, surely for that 
moment she might go! 

While she looked at him, her heart 
beating wildly, and something singing 
and throbbing in her ears, he opened his 
eyes. “ Whatis it?” he said. 

“TItis—oh, papa! may I go for one 
moment —only for a moment —I should 
come back directly ; to bid — poor — Mr. 
Wodehouse good-bye ?” 

“ What, could ye not watch with me 
one hour?” said the Rector, with per- 
haps unintentional profaneness, smiling 
at her a smile which seemed to make 
Rose wild. He put out his hand again 
and took hers. “ Never mind poor Mr. 
Wodehouse,” he said; “he will get on 
very well without you. Stay with me, 
my Rose in June; to see you thus does 
me good.” 

“TI should only stay one moment.” 
Her heart beat so that it almost stifled her 
voice. 

“No, my darling,” he said, coaxingly ; 
“stay with me.” 

And he held her hand fast. Rose 
stood gazing at him with a kind of des- 
peration till he closed his eyes again, 
holding her tightly by the wrist. I think 
even then she made a little movement to 
get free—a movement balked by the 
closer clasping of his feverish fingers. 
Then she sat down suddenly on her 
mother’s chair. The pulsations were in 
her ears like great roars of sound coming 
and going. “Very well, papa,” she said, 
with a stifled voice. 

I do not know how long it was before 
she heard steps below, for her senses 
were preternaturally quickened — and 
then the sound of the hall door closed, 
and then the rain again, as if nothing had 
happened. What had happened? Noth- 
ing, indeed, except that Mrs. Damerel 
herself had seen the visitors, which was a 
great compliment to them, as she never 
left her husband’s side. By-and-by her 
soft steps came back again, approaching 
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gradually up the stairs and the long cor- 
ridor. The sound of them fell upon 
Rose’s heart—was it all over then? 
ended forever? Then her mother came 
in, calm and composed, and relieved her. 
She did not even look at Rose, as if there 
were anything out of the ordinary in this 
very simple proceeding. She told her 
husband quietly that she had said good- 
bye to young Wodteue: that he was 
going early next morning ; that she was 
very sorry for his poor mother. “ Yes, 
my dear; but if mothers were always to 
be considered, sons would never do any- 
thing. Mayn’t I have something to 
drink ?” said the patient: and thus the 
subject was dismissed at once and for- 
ever. 

“Go and see if Mary has made some 
fresh lemonade,” said Mrs. Damerel. 
Rose obeyed mechanically. The pulses 
were still beating so that her blood 
seemed like the tide at sea beating 
upon a broad beach, echoing hollow and 
wild in huge rolling waves. She went 
down-stairs like one ina dream and got 
the lemonade and carried it back again, 
hearing her own steps as she had heard 
her mother’s. When this piece of busi- 


ness was over, and Rose found herself 
again in the little ante-room, all alone, 


with nothing but the sound of the rain to 
fill up the silence, and the great waves of 
sound in her ears beginning to die into 
moans and dreary sobbing echoes, what 
can I say of her feelings? Was it pos- 
sible that all was over and ended —that 
she would never more see,him again — 
that he was gone without even a good- 
bye? It was not only incredible to her, 
but it was intolerable ; must she bear it ? 
She could not bear it; yet she must. 
She stood at the window and looked out, 
and the bluish-grey world and the falling 
rain looked in at Rose, and no other 
sound came to console the aching in her 
heart. He was gone, and there was no 
hope that he would come back; and she 
could not, dared not, go to him. The 
evening went on while she sat in this 
train of excited feelings, wonderin 

whether the anguish in her heart woul 

not call for an answer somehow, and un- 
able to believe that neither God nor man 
would interfere. When it was dark she 
broke forth from all control, and left her 
post, as she could not do when leaving it 
was of any use; but there is a point at 
which the intolerable cannot be borne 
any longer. She put a blue waterproof 
cloak on her, and went out into the rain 
and the dark; but what was poor Rose 
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‘to do, even when her pain became past 
bearing? She strayed round the dark 
lawn, and looked, but in vain, for the 
‘lights of the cottage at Ankerwyke ; and 
| then she ventured to the gate, and stood 
there looking out helpless and wistful. 
But no good angel whispered to Edward 
Wodehouse, heartsore and wounded, 
what poor little watcher there was look- 
ing helplessly, piteously out upon the 
little gulf of distance which separated 
them as much as continents and oceans 
could have done. He was packing for 
his early journey, and she, poor maiden 
soul, could not go to him, nor would the 
cry of her heart reach him. When she 
had waited there a while, she went in 
again, speechless and heartbroken, feel- 
ing indeed that all was over, and that 
neither _ nor happiness would ever 
return to her more. 

Poor child! I don’t think it occurred 
to her to blame those who had done it, 
or even to ask herself whether they knew 
what they were doing. Perhaps she did 
not believe that they had done it willing- 
ly. I do not think she asked herself any 
question on the subject. She had to 
bear it, and she could not bear it. Her 
mind was capable of little more. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE PHILOLOGY OF SLANG. 


SLANG, despised and ignored till lately 
by the lexicographers, is a genuine and 
influential branch of speech. It is one of 
the feeders of what may be called stand- 
ard language, which with little scruple 
adopts and adapts the words it happens 
to want, whether from the technical 
terms of shopmen and artisans, or out of 
the quainter vocabularies of costermon- 

ers and prize-fighters, schoolboys and 
ops. This practical importance entitles 
it to be treated linguistically, like any 
other working dialect. Nor is its theo- 
retical value inconsiderable to the stu- 
dent. Like other dialects, slang is de- 
veloped according to the general laws of 
language, and very striking are some of 
its illustrations of those laws. Manya 
philological hint may be gleaned from 
the talk of factories and stables, music- 
halls and thieves’ kitchens and pawn- 
brokers’ shops, which would be more 
hardly sought from the super-refined 
English of the schoolroom. My present 
task, experimentum in corpore vili, is to 
choose a few typical examples out of the 
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multitude of slang words in the published 
vocabularies,* and to treat them etymo- 
logically in groups, so as to display in 
each group a philosophical principle, or 
the operation of a common cause. 

Like other dialects, slang increases its 
store of words by formation at home and 
adoption from abroad. Looking at its! 
newly-created words first, we shall meet | 
with good cases of a principle which it is 
really worth while to impress on English 

hilologists — namely, that English is a 
anguage ina freely growing state, and 
capable of adding to itself by almost any ; 
process found in any language of the 
whole world, old or new. Thus, taking | 
examples only from slang, we find oper- 
ating in modern asin pre-historic ages 
that elementary process of language, the 
use of direct imitations of sound to form 
grammatical words (namely, substantives, 
adjectives, adverbs, and even full verb- 
roots). Such are chink for money, Auddle- 
bubble for a hookah, to hum and haw for 
to hesitate, to se-he for to titter (“upon 
this I 4e-he’d,” writes Madame d’Arblay), 
and ¢antwivy, an imitation of the hunter’s 
horn, used to mean at full speed (“* Away 
they went fantwivy”). There are also 
good cases of this modern primitive 
speech to be found in the French argot. 
A puppet is there called a douisbouts, 


which imitates the well-known squeak of 


the Punch-and-Judy man. An omnibus 
is called an aze-aze, from the shout which 
hails it, like the old French term hay-hay, 
the fine levied on those who disturbed 
the public peace by an outcry in the 
night. How long ago the natural inter- 
jection 7 / 7 / became an adjective, may 
e seen inthe name of “maistre 77” 
given to the scavengers in an official or- 
dinance of 1350, “ De l’estat des vuidan- 
geurs appellez maistres FIFI.” The next 
stage in the origin of language is also 
represented by slang, where it takes 
from ordinary speech words which are 
direct imitations of sound, and turns 
them to fresh use; thus comes the verb 
to fie-fie—i.e. to scold; to puff, in the 
sense of advertising; such terms as 


* Among the spec’al dictionaries of Slang here used, 
are Mr. J. C. Hotten’s ‘‘ Slang Dictionary,” (London, 
1865); New Ed. 1874 (Chatto and Windus); Captain 
Grose’s ‘Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue”’ 
(London, 1785, and recently reprinted); and Mons. 
Francisque-M.chei’s ‘* Etudes de Philo!ogie comparée 
sur ’ Argot”’ (Paris, 1356). There are many slang words 
in Mr. J. O. Halliwell’s “ Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words’’ (4th ed., London, 1860); Dr. A. 
Hoppe’s “ Englisch-Deutsches Supplement Lexikon” 
(Berlin, 1871); Mr. J. R. Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionary of 





Americanisms’? (Boston, 1859); and Prof. Schele de 
Vere’s “‘ Americanisms ’’ (New York, 1872). 
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bang-up, dang-full; or such a noun as 
ticker for a watch (French focguante). 
The abbreviation or contraction of 
words, a most effective agent in the de- 
velopment of language, is to be seen at 
its best in slang. Thus cad from cabrio- 
let, bus from omnibus, mob from mobile, 
“the fickle crowd,” were originally slang 
formations, in which primary stage a mass 
of others remain waiting their promo- 
tion; cure for curiosity, tench for peni- 
tentiary, sal for salary, rad for radical, 
rit for ritualist, &c. So in French, démoc, 
soc, réac, are short for three kind of poli- 
ticians, while es and jar stand for escroc 
and jargon. North American Indians, or 
Tatars, can hardly run a sentence into a 
word more polysynthetically than we can, 
as witness the names of the hugmeclose, 
which is a fowl’s merrythought; the 
game of kuockemdowns played at fairs 
and races; the fly-papers which street- 
boys sell under the name of catchemalivos, 
and that general category of things known 
as whatdyecallems. It is true that, as to 
this class of words, our language is much 
governed by what Dr. Latham aptly calls 
printer’s philology. By a liberal use of 
hyphens and apostrophes, the printer 
does in a measure succeed in preventing 
the full agglutination of such compounds 
as the above, type thus setting asunder 
what speech has joined together. So in 
French, the humorous compound word 
for an old clothes’ shop, a décroche-mot-¢a, 
is cut up by hyphens. But some similar 
formations are left whole, such as castus 
for a hospital, from the doctor’s first ques- 
tion, Qu’as tu? So the name by which 
Franz Schubert, the composer, went 
among his companions was “ Kanevas,” 
because of his habit of asking, when he 
met a man for the first time, “ Kann er 
*was ?” —“ What can he do?” Indeed, 
various words of the same class have 
come into polite language without being 
vivisected ; such as affaire, affair (thoug 
we divide the English equivalent word, a 
to-do); Italian saltimbanco, montimbanco, 
whence French saltimbangue, English 
mountebank — that is, simply a “ mount- 
on-the-bench.” As if in facetious rivalry 
of the old Semitic type of language, slang 
shows an absurd desire to vary its inter- 
nal vowels. The Winchester schoolboy 
feels bound in honour to adopt the tradi- 
tional school dialect, which indeed forms 
part of the now famous zotions he must 
come up for examination in, on pain of 
tunding,; one great rule of this jargon is 
to mispronounce vowels, to call a ¢wist- 
marked stick a ¢woster, a tallow-candle a 
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tolly,a chance a chintz, to sweat (in the 
sense of hard work at lessons) to sot, 
and an umbrella, a brolly. (The two last 
have even strayed beyond the college pre- 
cincts, and been taken up into the gen- 
eral copia verborum of English slang.) 
As for the old English “strong perfect,” 
the tendency of common English to fall 
away from it has been met by a contrary 
tendency in slang, especially of the 
American school, to revive and imitate 
it; so that while common folks will say 
heaved and laughed, rather than hove and 
lugh, the facetious classes find an evi- 
dent pleasure in remarking that it sew 
hard, that the preacher Jraught full forty 
minutes, or the young man arrove and 
sguoze tenderly his beloved’s hand. 
Lastly, as might be expected, slang shows 
examples of difficult or unfamiliar words 
being altered into shapes better suited to 
the vulgar ear. Some of these come down 
to the stupidest jingles, such as nine shil- 
lings for nonchalance, or jemmy-john for 
demijohn, a large wicker-cased bottle, as 
though this word had not suffered enough 
already in its transition from Arabic 
damagan, itself taken from the Persian 
glass-making town of Damaghan. Some 
of these altered words, however, are fitted 
to new sense, with a touch of humour; 
such are have-his-carcase for habeas 
corpus, and roratorios and uproars for 
oratorios and operas. 

In slang, however, as in other dialects, 
increase is comparatively seldom made by 
such new creation and altering of words 
as have just been instanced. The hun- 
dredfold more effective means is to take 
ready-made words and adapt them skil- 
fully to new ideas. For this end, slang 
uses freely the grammatical devices of 
general language. To describe a horse 
as a prauncer (a prigger of prauncers is 
old thieves’ cant for a horse-stealer); a 
foot as a ¢rotter (French, ¢rottin); a feather 
as a volante; a biscuit as a cassant (like 
the modern American cracker); and the 
earth as the produisante, shows a kind of 
verbal formation quite after the manner 
of the Sanskrit dictionary. The converse 
formation in English is even more in- 
structive, as carrying our minds back to 
a primitive state of language in which 
there was little distinction between parts 
of speech, and any word could be conju- 
gated ; for instance, to £#ife is to stab; 





to fork out was originally a kind of pocket- 
picking by sticking in two straight fingers | 
forkwise ; to be cornered is to be hemmed | 
in acorner; to be fullied is to be fully 
committed for trial; to be county-courted 
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is to be summoned, or to use the exactly 
descriptive slang term, summonsed, i. 
served with a summons in the County 
Court. Some of the slang adjective-sub- 
Stantives are well-chosen: a hardy fora 
stone, a flimsy for a banknote, mi/ky ones 
for white linen rags; French dure for 
iron, dasse for the earth, curieux for a 
judge, and incommode for a lantern; 
Italian dannoso (the dangerous) for the 
tongue, dvoti (the devout ones) for the 
knees, Jerpetua (the everlasting) for the 
soul. Thence we come to trope and 
metaphor, which slang uses much, and 
often with fair skill. Of course, the case 
is one of “natural selection.” Burlesque- 
writers and thimble-riggers, the chaff- 
grinders of the club smoking-room and 
the cab-stand, are forever at work on new 
epithets and similes ; but the percentage 
of such that even slang will accept and 
give currency to is infinitesimal — not one 
success to a thousand failures. The 
public is, on the whole, no bad judge of 
point and humour; and the word or 
phrase which it thus admits to public life 
is apt to have its little merits. No one 
without an ear for a joke would have 
given to that dirty fluff which gathers on 
undusted furniture the names of deggar’s 
velvet or slut’s wool; would have de- 
scribed a rogue set on high in the pillor 

as an overseer, and slave-trading as d/ack- 
bird-catching ; would have applied the 
expressive term of horse-godmother to “a 
large masculine woman, a gentlemanlike 
kind of a lady;” would have named a 
publican an a/e-draper or a beggarmaker, 
or solemnly entitled a pack of cards 
“ The History x the Four Kings; or, 
Child’s Best Guide to the Gallows.” 
There is something. neat in the use of the 
word granny, to signify conceit of supe- 
rior knowledge and importance, as in the 
remark quoted by Mayhew, “to take the 
granny off them as has white hands.” 
Any one who has watched the tiny girls 
sent on errands in city streets, stretching 
up on tiptoe to reach a knocker high 
above their heads, will appreciate the 
term “up to the knocker,” as describing 
one well up to his work, or dressed out in 
the height of fashion. A man is said to 
marry for Jove who has no fortune with 
his wife ; and in this way the word /ove 
has come to be equivalent to “ a 
Not only is the phrase used “ to play for 
love,” but the. billiard-marker reckons by 
it as a numeral in scoring the game, five- 
love, eight-/ove, &c. It was butcher’s 
slang to call the heart, liver, and lights 
the A/uck, as being plucked out together ; 
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then courage came to be called puck, till 
now everybody talks of p/uck and plucky ; 
and why not indeed ?— for they have as 
ood a right to exist as heart and hearty. 
There is no need to explain why to fee/ 
means to strip, why a "tater trap is a 
mouth, why to be floored or gravelled 
(French serrassé) is to be knocked down 
metaphorically as well as materially, to 
die in a horse’s nightcap is to be hanged, 
and to be Slanted by the parson is to be 
buried. A policeman being called a d/ue 
bottle, by mere inversion a blue-bottle re- 
ceives the name of a Joliceman. Acrown 
and a half-crown are known among Lon- 
don cabmen as a hind-wheel and a fore- 
wheel,as in Paris a roue de derridre anda 
voue de devant are a Sf. and a 2f. piece ; 
so the name of red rag for the tongue is 
French chiffon rouge, and “balancer le 
chiffon rouge” is to talk; the French give 
the name of accroche-ceur to the hook-like 
little curl which Germans call a dudben- 
tradtzerlein, and English a beau-catcher. 
There is a whole sarcastic homily implied 
in calling a finger-post by the wayside a 
parson, in that he showeth other men the 
way they should go, but goeth not him- 
self. Slang is hard on the parson in vari- 
ous ways. He is known as a devil-driver 
or devil-scolder, otherwise as the ungrate- 
ful man, inasmuch as once a week, at 
least, he abuses his best benefactor, the 
Devil. 
The record of time-honoured jests pre- 
served in Slang Dictionaries must some- 
times interfere with good stories of more 
modern date. Thus with the foliowing 
famous passage in Carlyle’s “Life of 
Sterling :”—“ I have heard one trait of 
Sterling’s eloquence, which survived on 
the wings of grinning rumour, and had 
evidently borne upon Church Conserva- 
tism in some form: ‘ Have they not?’ — 
or, perhaps it was, ‘ Has she (the Church) 
not ’— ‘a black dragoon in every parish, 
on good pay and rations, horse-meat and 
man’s meat, to patrol and battle for these 
things ?’” Very likely, as Carlyle says, 
the d/ack dragoon “naturally at the mo- 
ment ruffled the general young imagina- 
tion into stormy laughter ;” but the joke 
was somewhat elderly, for in Grose’s 
Dictionary, long before Sterling was 
born, “a review of the d/ack cutrassiers” 
is set down as slang for a visitation of the 
clergy. The same classical authority (its 
date is 1785) sets down Zurkey merchant 
as slang for a poulterer. I must leave it 
to more precise antiquaries to settle the 
uestion whether the story can be true 
that Horne Tooke (who was born in 1736) 
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made this joke for the first time when he 
went to school, and the Eton boys asked 
him the awful social question, ‘“ What’s 
your father ?” 

It used to be a common habit of ety- 
mologists, when a word was troublesome, 
to alter it a little, so as to put sense into 
it — to do, in fact, with scientific preten- 
sion just what we have noticed the cos- 
termongers doing for colloquial purposes. 
One of these clever scholars (the great 
mistake of philologists lies in being too 
clever) was ee that a Welsh rabbit 
should mean a piece of toasted cheese, so 
he decided that it must be a corruption 
of Welsh rare-bit. The public believed 
him, and took to spelling it accordingly, 
so that even now the best edition of 
Webster’s Dictionary (Bell and Daldy’s) 
gives it as “properly Welsh rare-bit.” 
Now, the whole of this is stuff and non- 
sense ; the very name vare-dit is a fiction, 
and Welsh rabdit is a genuine slang term, 
belonging to a large group which describe 
in the same humorous way the special 
dish or product or peculiarity of a partic- 
ular district. For examples: an Essex 
stile is a ditch, and an Essex Jion a calf ; 
a Field-lane duck is a baked sheep’s 
head; Glasgow magistrates, or Gourock 
hams, or Norfolk capons, are red her- 
rings; /rish apricots or Munster plums 
are potatoes ; Gravesend sweetmeats are 
— ; anda Ferusalem pony is a don- 
cey. 

= produce odd new terms, as when 
the old hangman’s machinery of cart and 
ladder was superseded by the “drop,” 
and the appreciating crowd spoke of its 
being autumn with the criminal, meaning 
the fall of the leaf; or, to take a pleas- 
anter instance, when a vamped-up old 
shoe came to be called in France a dix- 
huit, as being deux fois neuf. The slang- 
dealer likes wrapping up his meaning ina 
joke for his customer to unwrap, gener- 
ally finding something unpleasant inside. 
You want your money back from him, and 
he offers a draught on Aldgate pump; 
you confess yourself a fool for trusting 
him, and he blandly recommends you to 
go to Battersea (famous for its herb-gar- 
dens) to have your sé#p/es cut. Puns on 
names of places area class by themselves. 
To be off to Bedfordshire or to the Scilly 
Isles requires no explanation ; a Green- 
lander is a novice, and to have a holiday 
at Peckham is to go without your dinner. 
Just so in France, “aller & Versailles” is 
to be upset, a dunce has “ fait son cours 
a Asniéres;” and it is a recognized hint 
of sending a man about his business to 
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promise him a prebend in the Abbey of 
Vatan. Not to dwell on this rather poor 
stuff, we may look next to the relics of 
history in slang words which have their 
origin in the name of some person or 
place, or carry the record of some event, 
custom, or idea. 

Some of these historical derivations 
are modern and familiar, such as the 
names of the dobby or Peeler, or the phrase 
of durking an unpleasant subject. It is 
not so generally known that there was a 
General Martinet, who left his name to 
other strict disciplinarians ; that the iron 
door or blower of a stove used to be 
called a sacheverel, after the famous 
blower of the coals of dissension in 
Queen Anne’s time; that the spotted 
blue and white neckerchief still called a 
belcher bears the name of a famous prize- 
fighter ; and that the hoisting apparatus 
called a derrick, which ship-builders use 
in masting vessels, is so styled from a 
noted hangman, named Derrick, the Cal- 
craft of the seventeenth century, whose 
name passed to this gallows-like machine. 
The vagrant’s word dastil/e for a union 
workhouse; the common name of Bé/- 
lingsgate for foul language ; and the verb 
to chivey, from the Boys’ game of Chevy 
Chase, are pieces of obvious history. 
Others are not so obvious. Thus the 
thieves’ jargon, which describes people 
in church as “ hums in the autem,” belongs 
perhaps to the days when the congregation 
still applauded a favourite preacher with 
ahum; “the devil to pay, and no pitch 
hot” is not the sheer nonsense landsmen 
make of it, for it applies to a certain 
seam called by sailors the “ devil ” for its 
awkwardness to caulk ; the word cockshy 
keeps up a record of the once popular 
sport of throwing with cudgels at live 
cocks; and cock-and-bull-story, a term 
now applied to any silly rambling tale, il- 
lustrates the contempt which fell on the 
ancient beast-fables, the very delight of 
mankind in the lower grades of civiliza- 
tion all round the globe. Many words of 
this class, had not their origin been noted 
down by people who happened to know 
them, might have remained in language 
thenceforth as undecipherable mysteries. 
No doubt there are such historical words 
with lost origins in all languages, which 
consideration may serve to warn philolo- 
gists against their besetting sin of ex- 
oe to find the etymology of every- 
thing. 

The purists, conservators of English 
undefiled, do their best to keep out of the 
language of literature and polite society 
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the low-lived words which slang brings 
forth. With praiseworthy sternness they 
elbow back these linguistic pariahs, when 
they come up from their native gutter to 
struggle for a footing among the respect- 
abilities of the pavement. Yet some of 
the low-bred intruders are strong enough 
to hold their own, while tolerance on 
easier terms is given to the technicalities 
of trades and crafts, and the made-up 
words of fashionable chit-chat. Thus 
donkey, conundrum, fun, now unques- 
tioned English, made their first appear- 
ance as slang; though how they came 
into existence there, no etymologist has 
proved for certain. There is no such 
doubt about drag, now the regular name 
of a well-appointed private coach-and- 
four ; it was acant term, quite intelligi- 
ble as such, for a cart or carriage ; and. 
dragsmen were a class of thieves who 
followed carriages to cut away luggage 
from behind. From the wretches who 
made a trade of stealing children, polite 
society has adopted their cant word to 
kidnap —i.e. to nab kids; the verb to 
knab or nab, to snatch, is good provincial 
English, borrowed by the canting crew; 
but 4d for child may possibly be a term 
of their own devising. Not long since, 
to take another pair of examples, it was 
as “slangy” to speak of a ¢#e as it now is 
to speak of a choker. Even the word 
drawers was originally cant, meaning 
long stockings. Curiously enough, words 
analogous to this last are found as cant 
terms in other countries. Thus in the 
Argot (cant or slang) of France, we 
find ¢ivant, “stocking,” and ¢rantes, 
“breeches,” these latter being in like 
manner called ¢irante in the Furbesco 
(thieves’ jargon) of Italy. Thus, in French 
as in English, the same word adapted 
itself to both the breeches or “ haut-de- 
chausses,” and the stockings or “ bas-de- 
chausses,” which are now for shortness 
called “ bas.” But whereas the English 
term drawers was taken up by the 
hosiers, and made its way into ordinary . 
language, the corresponding French and 
Italian words were never admitted into 
society, but were left in the slang vocab- 
ularies, to which they originally be- 
longed. When once sucha slang word 
fairly makes its way into the authorized 
copia verborum, it may stay forever and a 
day. Naturally, however, most newly- 
coined terms gain but a local and tempo- 
rary currency, and soon fall out of circula- 
tion. What Captain Grose says in his 
Preface is quite true, that favourite expres- 
sions of the day, “as they generally origi- 
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nate from some trifling event, or tempora- 
ry circumstance, on falling into disuse, or 
being superseded by new ones, vanish 
without leaving a trace behind.” But it 
is not so easy for a contemporary to sot 
(by the way, this neat verb of the billiard- 
room is wanted in standard English, and 
will probably hold its own there) the 
words which will keep their place. In 
fact, three out of Grose’s four examples 
prove not the transient, but the perma- 
ment nature of slang formations. He 
goes on to say, “ Such were the late fash- 
ionable words, a Bore and a Twaddle, 
among the great vulgar, Macaroni and 
the Barber, among the small.” It ap- 
pears that, much as in our time slang- 
mongers have been apt to express ap- 
proval by the phrases “that’s the hing, 
or the cheese,” so a century ago they used 
to say “that’s the darder;” this silly 
phrase has certainly been forgotten — no 
great loss. But, on the other hand, the 
name of macaroni, as denoting a fop, is 
by no means a silly word. Grose says it 
“arose from a club called the Macaroni 
Club, instituted by some of the most 
dressy travelled gentlemen about town.” 
So far so good, but can we trust the 
authority for this neat piece of etymol- 
ogy? Grose, with his antiquarian tastes, 
his keen sense of humour and his blunt 
sense of decency, was cut out to be the 
lexicographer of all vagabonds and roys- 
terers. He was that same “fine, fat, 
fodgel wight ” of whose visit to Scotland 
his boon companion Burns warned his 
countrymen : — 


A chiel’s amang you takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent it! 


But burly Grose printed some highly im- 
aginative etymologies for his slang words. 
Granting the existence of his “ Macaroni 
Club,” it may have had its name from the 
very meaning of fop or coxcomb which 
he derives from it. It appears from a re- 
mark of the sober Archdeacon Nares, 
that the Italianized form macaroni did 
come into use in England, between 1700 
and 1750, but macaroon was in use long 
before, not only as meaning a delicate 
cake but a delicate coxcomb; it occurs 
in an elegy on Donne, who died in 
1631: — 
+ + + & macaroon, 
And no way fit to speak to clouted shoon. 


Anyhow, the word macaroni proves the 
prevalence of Italian fashion in England 
at the time it was introduced. Thus the 
word carries its bit of history about with 
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it; and if it ever falls out of common 
English, it will at least remain fossil in 
the song of “ Yankee Doodle” — 


They stuck a feather in his cap, 
And called him macaroni, 


As for the word 4ore, it is now established 
in English, root and branch, verb and 
noun, and its earliest definition carries 
its etymology — “a tedious, troublesome 
man or woman, one who doves the ears of 
his hearers with an uninteresting tale.” 
At first, ‘waddle seems to have meant 
more nearly the same as “bore ” than it 
now does ; but it has long since settled 
down as one of a group, to express a spe- 
cial kind of talk rather “slower” than 
twattle, and rather less mischievous than 
tattle. 

Many a word whose antiquity is proved 
by its place in literature, or the almost 
equal testimony from its diffusion in pro- 
vincial dialects, finds a home for its old 
age, and sometimes a renewal of its 
youth, in the Slang Dictionary. This is 
the case with the verb to 4 in its old 
sense of to steal; it has died out of mod- 
ern talk, and is chiefly known to polite 
society through tales of the extinct race 
of Border heroes, who /ifted droves of 
cattle. But modern town-thieves retain 
itin their jargon. According to Hotten, 
“ There’s a clock been /ifted” means that 
a watch has been stolen. Out of this 
thieves’ «lang the word found its way 
back into common language in the term 
shoplifting — i.e. stealing from the count- 
er on pretence of. buying.* 

To ¢out is a good old word meaning to 
pry, peep, look out; in old daysa man 
would /o¢e in at a tavern, or foo¢ for birds 
in bushes; then it came to be applied 
specially to the men sent by tradesmen 
or innkeepers to look out for customers 
on the high-road ; and thus it has sunk 
to slang. Halliwell sets down the word 
tommy, meaning provisions, as belonging 
to various dialects. It ig now current 
among the “ navvy” class in general, and 
seems to belong especially to the Irish. 
A year or so ago, one Hugh Hagan 
knocked an illegitimate child on the head 
with a wooden balk, he having told his 
mother before he killed it, “The child 
ought not to live, as it is eating good 
children’s tommy.” Hence we have the 
name of an institution righteously ab- 
horred by political economists, the store 
belonging to an employer where his work- 


* Another slang form, to c/ift, is remarkable as kee 
ing the initial guttural, as in Gothic A/ifan, to steal; 
Aliftus, thief ; Greek, Kérto, TTS. 
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men must take out part of their earnings 
in kind, especially in tommy or food, 
whence the name of tommy-shop.* Again, 
the clown who declares, “ That’s a swing- 
ing lie,” and the pleader who demands 
for his client most “exemplary and 
swingeing damages,” are using what is 
now a slang term carrying a good power- 
ful sound with it, but which they would 
probably be puzzled to explain the pre- 
cise sense of. This sense is, really, what 
modern slang would convey by “a whop- 
ping lie,” “whacking damages,” for swing- 
ing or swingeing or swinjin (the last two 
forms give the proper pronunciation) is 
the participle of the old English verb to 
swinge, —i.¢. to beat soundly : — 


An often dede him sore swinge. 


For a last example of this antiquarian 
group, were it not for the slang word 
cockney, we should almost forget the won- 
drous land of Cokaygne, French Cocagne, 
Italian Cuccagna, so called because its 
very houses were roofed with cakes (a 
cake is called in Catalan coca; in Picardy, 
cougue; in Germany, Auchen,; in Scot- 
land and America, cookie, —all from the 
Latin coguere). Under heaven was no 
such land as Cocaigne, where there was 
choice meat and drink for every one and 


welcome, where there was no night and 
no bad weather, and nobody quarrelled 
and nobody died, and they all lived happy 


ever after. The following lines, quoted 
in Mr. Thomas Wright’s “St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory,” describe the peculiar archi- 
tecture to which Cocaigne owes its 
name : — 


Ther is a wel fair abbei 

Of white monkes and of grei. 

Ther beth bowris and halles: 

Al of pasteiis beth the wailes, 

Of fleis, of fisse, and rich met, 

The L’kfullist that man mai et ; 
Fluren cakes beth the schingées alle, 

Of cherche, cloister, boure, and halle : 
The pinnes beth fat podinges, 

Rich met to princez and kinges. 


In our time, the term “ Land of Cakes” 
has been shifted to mean Scotland, and 
to commemorate oat-cake; but in old 
days it was in London that the wonder- 
ing natives of the English shires localized 
the city of the cockneys, the Lubberland 
of Old England —that famous but ever- 
distant region where the larks, done to a 
turn, fly into one’s mouth, and the little 
pigs run about ready roasted, and crying 


* If the word is Keltic, it may belong to Irish 
tiomallaim, | eat, tiomaitas, eatables. 
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“Come eat me!” A cockney is now con- 
sidered to mean a walled-in kind of c7t, of 
narrow ideas and wide conceit. Not long 
since, I was present at a lecture where 
the orator, commenting on certain opin- 
ions of mine, accused me by implication 
of the curiously combined offences of 
“scientific philistinism and cockney im- 
pudence.” 

Among the non-English languages 
whence slang has drawn words, the Keltic 
dialects of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
have the first place by right of our com- 
mon nationality. The Keltic element is 
not extraordinarily strong in the Slang 
Dictionary, but it is well marked, and 
every word of it sets before the histo- 
rian’s eye a lively picture of the meeting 
of Kelt and Saxon. Thus dother seems 
to me most likely a Keltic word, the ori- 
ginal signification of which may be seen 
in the Welsh root dyddar, Irish and 
Gaelic dodhair, to deafen; thus, in the 
latter idiom, “ Na dodhair mi le d’ dhrab- 
hluinn ”— “ Don’t deafen me with your 
nonsense!” This first sense is almost 
lost in modern English, where dother has 
come to mean to tease, annoy, perplex; 
but examples from the last century show 
that it was plain enough then. Grose’s 
absurd etymology of it, as being doth 
card —that is, talked to by two people 
at once —at any rate proves that the old 
sense was not yet forgotten in his day; 
and this is no less evident in Swift’s 
lines about an ear-trumpet : — 


With the din of which tube my head you so 
bother, 

That I scarce can distinguish my right ear 
from t’other ! 


The word galore sounds picturesque 
to English ears, as in the line of Dibdin’s 
sea-song, “I'll soon get togs galore,” 
but it comes down again to plain prose 
when traced to its origin in Irish go /eor 
—ze.enough. The verb to /wig conveys 
to our ears a comic notion of ’cuteness 
and spryness, as in the classical example 
where Mr. Pickwick is made aware that 
Dodson and Fogg’s clerks are inspecting 
him over the screen —“*‘ They’re a/wiggin’ 
of you, sir,’ whispered Mr. Weller.” The 
word seems to have got inte English 
through the ugliest kind of jargon, as in this 
choice morsel of thieves’ cant, “ ¢wig the 
cull, he’s peery ” — ze, “observe the fel- 
low, he is watching.” But there is noth- 
ing really roguish about the word, if, as I 
am disposed to think, it is merely the 
Irish and Gaelic verb ¢uig, to discern or 
perceive. Two Keltic words, lastly, have 
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become slang terms, and then good Eng- 
lish, to denote peculiar kinds of speech. 
The Irish drag, “a sort of shoe made of 
the rough hide of any beast, commonly 
used by the wilder Irish,” came into Eng- 
land first with its proper meaning of a 
rough shoe or drogue; afterwards, by a 
quaint turn of metaphor, an Irishman’s 
brogue came to signify his way of talking 
English. The other word, cant, has been 
curiously mystified by the etymologists, 
much too ingenious to work out a plain 
piece of history. The dictionaries (till 
Wedgwood’s) derive it by corruption from 
the beggars’ chaunt or whine, although 
this is not in the least what beggars 
mean by canting — what they mean by it 
is to talk jargon among themselves, which 
is as different a thing as may be. In 
fact, to cante was known in the sixteenth 
century as a rogue’s word meaning to 
speak, and as such it has its natural ori- 
in in Keltic dialect ; Irish cazut, speech, 
anguage, vulg. “cant;” Gaelic cainnt, 
language, dialect. From meaning among 
vagabonds to speak, the ord came natur- 
ally to the sense of speaking as vagabonds 
do —that is, in rogues’ slang. As nat- 
urally, but long afterwards, cant took the 
sense in which we oftenest use it, that of 
any peculiar jargon, and especially that 
of sham holiness and windy philan- 
thropy.* 

The stream of French which has 
poured into English ever since the Nor- 
man Conquest has drifted some curious 
words into our medieval and modern 
slang. We still hear used at cards and 
dice the French numerals which our 
gamesters borrowed so many ages since : 
— ace, deuce, tray, cater, cingue, size. It 
used to be an accepted way of “ chaffing ” 
a glazier to callhim a guarrel-picker ; but 
a modern Englishman, to understand the 
joke, must go back in memory to the 
time when the French word for a carreau, 
or square of glass, still remained in its 
older form guarre/, in which form we 
borrowed it. The word vamp was at 


* A third word might probably be added to these two 
—viz. French daragouin = unintelligible jargon, Dutch 
bargoensch = slang, English Slang darricane, barri- 
kin, as when costermongers will say, confessing them- 
selves “floored” by phrases beyond their comprehen- 
sion — ‘* we can’t tumble to that d2rrikin.”? Diez, and 
Littré after him, derive daragouin from the words 
bara, gwin, meaning in Breton bread and wine, and so 
often heard in Breton mouths as to become a French 
term for talking Breton (“‘ Barvagouinez, guas de basse 
Bretagne’’), and thence for any jargon. But neither 
Diez nor Littré seem to be aware (though Pott is) of 
the Gaelic deargna = the vernacular language of a 
place, which may indicate a Keltic origin for the whole 
group, and that a less far-fetched one than the bread- 
andewine story. 
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first a slang word, and even in Grose’s 
time it meant, in general, to refit or rub 
up old hats, shoes, &c.; while after this 
is added “likewise to put new feet to old 
boots.” It is to this latter meaning that 
the curious French origin of the word 
really belongs, as is proved in Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary, by the definition from 
Palsgrave —‘‘ vampey of a hose, avant 
pied.” Thus, vamp meant at first the 
upper leather of a shoe; and to vamp 
was a special cobbler’s word for putting 
new “uppers,” as they say; thence, in 
course of time, it became a recognized 
dictionary word, meaning to furbish up 
anything. Captain Grose put on record 
several French words which belonged to 
the slang of his time, but have dropped 
out since. Such are zysey,a simpleton, 
French ais, which pretty word original- 
ly meant an unfledged nestling (from 
Latin zidus); also the unsavoury word 
hogo for the smell of tainted meat — “ It 
has a confounded hogo” (Fr. haut gout). 
Other words have kept their place: thus 
shamming sickness is still known in Lon- 
don hospitals as malingering (Fr. malin- 
gre); and savey (Fr. savez) is current 
both as verb and noun — “ Do you savey 
that ?” —“ He has plenty of savey.” 
Considering how strong was the influ- 
ence of Italian fashions in medizval 
England, one wonders to find but two 
Italian words in Harman’s Vocabulary 
of English Slang in the 16th century. 
One is worth mention, commission, a 
shirt —an amusingly Anglicized form of 
Italian camicia, thus mentioned by 
Taylor, the water poet, in 1630: — 


As from our beds we doe oft caste our eyes, 
Cleane linnen yeelds a shirt before we rise, 
Which is a garment shifting in condition ; 
And in the canting tongue is a commission. 


In modern slang, this is cut down to 
mish. English thus has in the cant word 
commission, and the polite term chemise, 
both the Italian and French forms of 
Low Latin camisa or camisia, which in 
the course of its history has also stood 
for a soldier’s linen garment, a linen 
night-gown, a priest’s alb, and the cover 
of a book. Of late years, however, the 
invading swarms of Italian image-sellers 
and organ-grinders have made their lan- 
guage so familiar to the English streets, 
that Mr. Hotten has been able to collect 
a curious list of words, whose Italian na- 
ture is disguised under outlandish spell- 
ing and the phonetic habits of our native 
costermongers, tramps, and _ thieves. 
Thus the omey of the cassey is the man 
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of the house (womo della casa); a baker’s 
shop is a mungarly casa, properly an eat- 
ing-house (mangiare); to voker \s to talk 
(vocare) ; catever or kertever is bad (cat- 
zivo). This latter word corresponds with 
our French form caiziff, so that we have 
in English three derivatives, two of them 
curiously shifted in signification, from 
Latin captivus, captive. But the most 
remarkable instance of Italian influence 
on our language is the adaption among 
London street folk of a set of Italian nu- 
merals wherewith to count pence or sa/tee 
(soldi); they go up to six, oney, dooe, tray, 
guarterer, chinker, say (uno, due, tre, guat- 
tro, cingue, set ;) having reached the limit 
of the silver sixpence they begin afresh ; 
so that, for instance, say dooe saltee is 
eightpence. There are Spanish words, 
too, in English slang, but, unlike the 
Italian, they seem all old. The time 
of Spain’s glory as a seafaring and colon- 
izing nation is brought back to us by 
words redolent of the Gold Coast and the 
Spanish Main. Such are calaboose for a 
prison (Sp. calabozo); picaroon, a pirate, 
a sharper (Sp. picaron) ; picaninny for a 
child (Sp. Jeguehino, a diminutive of Ze- 
guenio, little); Palaver, talk (Sp. palabra, 
word). To dox, a nautical term for to 
sail round, is no doubt Spanish Jdoxar, 
boxear ; and this is clearly the meaning 


of to dex the compass —that is, to go 


round and call all the points. From Sir 
Richard Hawkins’ writing of the undis- 
ciplined rabble of his crew as Jdesonios 
—aword distinctly Spanish in form — 
it is evident that he was taking from the 
Spaniards their term dzso%o, which they 
used to denote a raw novice, a new-comer 
tothe Indies. But the word is not un- 
known to Italian, where désogno meant a 
raw recruit. From whichever origin, it 
was adopted in English slang as dezonzan, 
- beggar or scoundrel, as Ancient Pistol 
as it— 


Under which king, Bezonian ? — speak, or die ! 


So close is the kinship between Eng- 
lish and other dialects of the Teutonic 
stock, that the unwary etymologizer of 
slang is liable to coletalee some good old 
English word for a Dutch or German im- 
portation. He will derive the thieves’ 
word for to steal, to zm (whence Corpo- 
ral Vym has his name) from the German 
nehmen ; whereas, in fact, it goes back 
directly to Anglo-Saxon ximan, to take ; 
or the old cant word cranke, for the fall- 
ing sickness, &c., whence “to counter- 
feit cranke,’ i.e. to sham epileptic fits, 
from German srank (sick) ; whereas it is, 
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no doubt, a genuine English word of old 
standing. In such cases the connection 
of the English and High or Low Dutch 
words is one of ancient collateral descent, 
not modern adoption. The really bor- 
rowed German words that have within 
the last few centuries found their way in- 
to English slang, mostly look as though 
they had been picked up by our soldiers 
in the Continental wars, and our sailors 
at Dutch ports. Such a slang sentence 
as “He left me without a st#zver, but I 
didn’t care a raf,” may, perhaps, keep up 
the memory of these coins of Dutch and 
Swiss small change to the time when the 
originals are only to be seen in old metal 
shops and collectors’ cabinets. Consid- 
ering how the Germanisms of this class 
reached England, we need not be sur- 
prised to find many of them rather lively 
than reputable. Among them are ca- 
rouse, from German garaus (“all out”), 
meaning to drink everything dry ; smear 
gelt, a bribe, from German schmiergeld — 
ze. “greasing money;” swindle, from 
German schwindel, which originally meant 
giddiness, then any giddy or extravagant 
scheme, and lastly, a cheat ; ske//um, a 
scoundrel or thief, “‘a Dutch ske/um,” as 
he is called in Coryat’s “crudities” 
(Dutch and German, schelm) : 


But if a drunkard be unpledged a kan, 

Draws out his knife, and basely stabs a man, 

To runne away the rascall shall have scope ; 

None holds him, but all cry, Loge, scellum, 
lope ! 


It seems to have been from High Dutch 
that the technical language of flirtation 
was enriched with the verb to og/e (Ger. 
dugeln, liebéiugeln), “to make eyes at one.” 
The word was certainly slang at first, and 
the noun og/es, for eyes, has never ceased 
to be so, but seldom reaches a higher 
literary level than the newspaper report 
of a prize-fight. The original meaning 
of the adjective sfooney no doubt be- 
longed exclusively, as the verb to spoon 
still does, to the happy fatuity of court- 
ing ; though it has come since to describe 
the symptoms without reference to the 
disease. How did our language do so 
long without the word, and whence did it 
come at last? Ido not quite know, but 
at any rate the idiom is also Swiss-Ger- 
man. To make love is /éffe/n, that is, to 
spoon; and the proverb says that Love 
turns many a proud lad into wood to 
make a spoon of (“Liebe macht Léffel- 
holz aus manchem jungen Knabe stolz”). 
I have been amused to hear from an 
Englishwoman’s mouth, as a facetious 
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bit of German translation, “ Sie léffelten 
mit einander,” “They were spooning 
together;” the translator being quite 
unaware how far she was really going 
back into the early ages of Alemannic 
love. For last examples of the German 
group, we may take those quaint Ameri- 
canisms which are, after all, only Low or 
High Dutch words brought by early or 
late settlers. A cookey-shine, which is 
funny for a tea-party, means a feast where 
cookeys, little cakes (Dutch, oekje), are 
the staple. The American dislikes call- 
ing any man his master, wherefore he 
speaks of his doss (pron. daus), which is 
simply Dutch daas,and meant and means 
master all the same. These are both 
Low Dutch words; for High Dutch or 
German the two following will serve. In 
German packs of cards the bauer, or 
peasant, corresponds to our knave ; thus 
it comes to pass that in America the two 
highest cards in the game of Euchre are 
called dowers. The right bower is the 
knave of trumps, and the /eft dower the 
knave of the suit of the same colour : — 


But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 
And the points that he made 
Were quite frightful to see — 
Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 


A good deal has been written — not 
more, indeed, than an art of such wide 


prevalence deserved—about the ety- 
mology of /oafer, and its derived verb to 
loaf. There is no difficulty, however, as 
to the usual view, that they come from 
German Jandlaufer, laufer,a vagabond, 
an unsettled roamer about the country. 
The etymologists who have sought to de- 
rive /oafer from Dutch looper, landlooper, 
or from English slang loper, landloper 
(which were very likely borrowed from 
the Low Countries), might have saved 
their pains had they borne in mind the 
essential distinction of Grimm’s Law as 
to fand f between High German dialects 
such as the language we call German, 
and Low German dialects such as Dutch 
or English. The American /oafer and 
the English /ofer no doubt had a com- 
mon ancestor, but neither is the descend- 
ant of the other. 

The ways are various by which Latin 
words, good or bad, have filtered into 
slang. The sheriff’s officer and the at- 
torney’s clerk brought their learned tech- 
nicalities out of Cursitor Street and the 
Old Bailey, so that now ifsa7 dixal stands 
for ipse dixit, and a davy is an affidavit. 
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Even the thief demands his gzofa, his 
share of the plunder, or may be he will 
be content if his comrade will “tip him 
some guids.” This word guids, for 
money, “ the wherewithal ” (a guzd stands 
for a sovereign), may be seen scholasti- 
cally treated in the following French pas- 
sage, cited by Francisque-Michel : — 
Siméon. — Que veut dire conguibus ? 
Thomas. — J’entends des escus. 


The verb to fake, meaning to do, is no 
doubt in some way from Latin facere 
(possibly through Norman French /fazct, 
done, faked). One remembers “pals 
Jake away” as the burden of a low street- 
song years ago; the word is naturally 
given over to the kind of doing proper to 
rogues — namely, cheating and stealing. 
From it is derived fakement, a false beg- 
ging letter or swindling document, such 
as fallen schoolmasters screeve (Law 
French, scriver) for a living in tramps’ 
lodging-houses. Less repulsive in their 
associations are such Latinisms as xos- 
trum for a medicine, from “our own” 
private recipe; or conk for a nose, no 
doubt from the spouting concha of the 
classical fountain. And others have 
positively a pleasant humour, such as the 
schoolboy class of which omnium gathe- 
rum may serve as aninstance. I like the 
unsuspecting gravity of old Noah Web- 
ster, in his respectable and jokeless Dic- 
tionary, where he criticises the term 
driving tandem, with the remark that 
“ tandem properly refers to time, and not 
to length of line.” 

Certainly it is not by literary dignity 
that we have to measure languages here. 
English slang took tribute from the 
speech of the great Aryan nations, classic 
and modern; but no Aryan dialect was 
more congenial to the English vagabond 
than that of the lowest and wildest of 
Aryan hordes, the Gipsies, who in the 
middle ages spread over Europe from the 
East. Their name for a man — of course, 
a gipsy man—is rom, and chabo is a 
lad, a son. Borrow, who knows more 
about the matter than other people, is 
probably right in saying that rum chap, 
now such thorough English slang, was 
originally nothing but a gipsy phrase, 
meaning gifsy lad; in Germany, also, the 
gipsies call themselves Romanztschave — 
z.e. “sons of men.” The word rzm, when 
first taken into English cant, meant fine 
or good ; thus, “ razz booze,” or “a rum 
bung,” meant good liquor or a full purse. 
Among the words brought by the gip- 
sies into the slang of other nations, some 
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are very curious. Thus jockey is no 
doubt the gipsy horse-dealer’s word for a 
whip, chuknz, meaning especially that for- 
midable instrument known as a jockey- 
whip. A fal is a brother (Gipsy, pal, 
plal). The term dosh for a fiddle, a word 
only used by the lower orders, is Gipsy. 
“Can you roker Romany, and play on the 
bosh ?” means, “ Can you talk gipsy, and 
play on the fiddle?” Of such tramps’ 
words, now fallen to low estate, some 
have honoured relatives in the sacred 
language of India. Thus in the French 
Argot, chouriner (to knife a man), whence 
the name of the Chourineur in the “ Mys- 
téres de Paris,” goes back through Gipsy 
churi to Sanskrit chhuri (a knife). When 
the London costermonger calls a heavy 
shower a dowry of parny, the gipsy from 
whom the phrase was learnt meant a 
river (doriove) of pani (water) ; this latter 
word (Sanskrit, Adéniya) is the same that 
Anglo-Indians have imported in brandy- 
pawnee. These gipsy words stand lin- 
guistically in the same rank as those our 
soldiers have of late years brought di- 
rectly from India, such as datty, wages, 
perquisites (Sanskrit, dd¢2, pay), and Zoot 
(Sanskrit, Zo¢a), plunder. If one asks for 
an instance of a slang word imported by 
Englishmen from China, the answer will 
be at once “ first-chop.” Now it is true 
that we did pick up the term in Chinese 
ports, but chop is no Chinese word for all 
that; it is Hindi chhdépa, a stamp or seal, 
especially a Custom-house stamp ; thence, 
in the Chinese trade dialect, a boat-load 
of teas is called a chop; and the quality 
of teas and things in general is estimated 
as first-chop, second-chop, &c. 

A real Chinese word in English slang 
is kotooing, or performing the o-fo0. 
Everybody knows that to run a-muck is 
Malay, amuk, that dosh is Turkish for 
empty; that chouse is derived from a cer- 
tain Turkish chiaus, or envoy, who came 
to England in 1609 and took in our mer- 
chants, or as we should say now, chiselled 
them ; and that #adod for a rich, retired 
Indian official is Arabic, xawdd, used for 
the governor of a province. Mentioning 
Arabic, it is curious how little influence 
Hebrew has had on English slang. The 
Jewish doctors of the Middle Ages, the 
money-dealers, brokers, pedlars, and old- 
clothesmen since, have only left in our 
Streets a few such terms as shoful, or 
show-full, bad money or sham jewellery 
(Hebrew, siafal, low, base). Positively, 
the languages of the North American In- 
dians have contributed almost as much to 
English slang, for we talk quite naturally 
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of a fow-wow ora sguaw, and the street- 
folk can realize, without having it ex- 
plained, the desperate condition of a 
“ gone coon.” 

With these outlandish elements, I con- 
clude this sketch of the Philology of 
Slang. Some of its proper topics, such 
as that of secret and artificial language, 
have been omitted for briefness, and 
others as being too repulsive. Much of 
the slang-maker’s skill is spent on foul 
ideas, which make the Slang Dictionary, 
at its best, an cnmnenandahiohenls ; while, 
short of this limit, there is an ugly air 
about lists of words so largely coined by 
vagabonds and criminals, whose gro- 
tesque fancy plays fitfully round the real 
wretchedness of their lives, in sour jests 
on the “skilly” and the “everlasting 
staircase,” and half-shrinking, half-defiant 
“chaff” of the hangman and the devil. 
Such details as I have given, however, 
are enough for my purpose, to show that 
whether the English Dictionary acknowl- 
edges slang or not, every serious student 
of English must take it up and treat it 
seriously. There is much more novelty 
in this essay than I expected when I be- 
gan to write it; but the fact is, that hith- 
erto the linguistic examination of new- 
fangled and outcast words has by no 
means kept pace with their compilation ; 
and it will be some while before fresh 
students cease to find enough new points 
left to repay their pains. 

E. B. TYLor. 


From The Queen, 
IMPULSIVE PEOPLE. 


No people are more to be pitied, and 
none are more harshly judged, than those 
who to natural impulsiveness add lim- 
ited means, a good heart, and that kind 
of instinctive unselfishness which never 
takes count of the difficulties or dis- 
agreeables standing in the way of kind 
actions —zeal for others dwarfing con-. 
sideration for themselves, and imagina- 
tion going the same way. In their honest 
desire to help where help is needed, they 
are always offering more than they can 
give, and undertaking more than they can 
make good. Being people of a lively im- 
agination, they sink the details in the 
result, and overlook the obstacles stand- 
ing between them and the fulfilment of 
their generous desires. They fancy they 
can clear a mountain at a leap, and ford a 
sea as if it were a millpond; but when 
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they come to measure the height of those 
inaccessible-looking crags, when they see 
how the waves are breaking against their 
frail boat, they then have to draw back 
and say that the thing is beyond them. 
On which they are accused of half-heart- 
edness, unreliability, unfriendliness ; they 
are turncoats and deserters; men of 
words and not of deeds— whereof the 
latest stage is “sudden death, and death 
indeed!” They blow hot and cold, and 
are the reeds which, leant on, break and 
pierce the hands of the leaner. No one 
remembers how ardent and how true was 
the kindly impulse which placed goods 
and service at the feet of the one in 
need ; how desire ran before power, and 
how “cannot” has been forced to wait 
upon “I would.” Had the thing been 
possible with only an ordinary amount of 
self-sacrifice, it would have been done; 
but when it came to the sacrifice of may- 
be more than the thing was relatively 
worth, and of more than the friend could 
afford, then the merest instinct of self- 
preservation, backed by the dictates of 
common sense, stepped in. The offer, 
which was to give one a few hours’ pleas- 
ure at the cost of days of damage and 
weeks of pinching or pressure to the 
other, is withdrawn — vituperation, the 
loss of the warmest strain of friendship, 
and the casting of scornful proverbs not- 
withstanding. And in general the with- 
drawal is the right thing. 

It is impossible for some people to see 
or hear of distress in any form without 
longing to relieve it. And from longing 
to offering it is only the passage of a 
breath. Is afriend ill? “Let me sit up 
with him to-night.” Willingly. Your sit- 
ting up to-night will give ease and a good 
spell of rest to the tired watchers, and 
save the substitute standing reluctantly in 
the gap. Let us state, however, that the 
substitute is a stout and sturdy well-con- 
ditioned person who has the strength of 
aman and can bear any amount of fatigue 
without failing ; or maybe a person of lei- 
sure, with nothing on earth to do but 
amuse herself and bury her hours with as 
much enjoyment and little ennui as is 
compatible with propriety. Ifshe watches 
through the night she can sleep through 
the day, and by six o’clock next evening 
will be as blithe as a bird and as fresh as 
adaisy. You, on the a are a frail 
fatigued little woman with a large family 
and the affliction of neuralgia. Ever 
hour of your day is occupied with wash 
that can neither be delegated nor laid 
aside. You have your lessons to give, 
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your article to write, your part to study, 
even your puddings to make and your 
children’s mouths to feed generally. But 
you are a warm-hearted impulsive little 
woman, worn out atom as you are, and 
you offer great things out of your great 
soul, which when searched for are not to 
be found within the compass of your 
small body. Your husband, who is not 
impulsive, and whose idea of masculine 
duty includes taking care of you, even 
against your will, laughs you and your 
Quixotic offer to scorn when he hears of 
it. He will have none of this folly, he 
says trenchantly ; you have enough to do 
with your own affairs, and he will not 
suffer you to add your neighbour’s load 
to your own. Forthwith your sick 
friend’s household is informed that you 
are a defaulter, and that the weil-con- 
stituted substitute must take your place ; 
that you cannot receive the children: 
that you cannot do this or do that as you 
had offered—when you come to con- 
sider it your strength was not sufficient, 
and your husband would not allow it. 
From that hour you have lost your stand- 
ing among them, and are ranked with 
those who make grand professions, then 
throw over the wretched dupes who trust 
to them, and at the eleventh hour back 
out of the agreement. 

Nothing can be a more untrue way of 
putting it. You neither offered for brag 
nor drew back for selfishness. The first 
was honest sympathy, and the second in- 
capacity; and the sole fault you com- 
mitted was letting your kindly impulse 
run away with your judgment, and your 
desire to be of use obscure your power 
of calculation. 

These are kindly impulses dealing with 
insufficient working power, consequently 
always sharing the fate of Icarus and 
coming to the ground because of defec- 
tive “attachments.” And of the two, 
the people who offer and cannot fulfil, 
and the people who trust in that offer and 
are disappointed, we confess we pity the 
former the more —always presupposing 
absolute sincerity and the simplicity of 
desire. They must suffer divers tor- 
ments, of which the humiliating confes- 
sion that they have grossly miscalculated 
their resources on the one hand, and the 
pain of having still to see the sorrow, 
the misery, the privation they have 
started forward to alleviate on the other, 
are about equal in grievous intensity. 
Both together, they may be contely 
taken to outweigh the annoyance of hav- 
ing to go on again, after we had thought 
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to have made a pleasant little halt in the 
wearisome journey of disaster — of hav- 
ing to carry one’s heavy burden unre- 
lieved, after we had hoped to have shifted 
it for a spell to friendly shoulders volun- 
tarily offered for the porterage. Doubt- 
less this annoyance, this disappointment, 
is bad to bear; and for that reason the 
impulsive should be more careful than 
they are to restrain their flights of charit- 
able fancy, and be less prodigal of their 
offers of rich and loving help grounded 
on desire and not on power. It is ill 
asking a hungry man to a naked board, 
but all the goodwill in the world will not 
cover it with food when there is no food 
in the cupboard. It would have been 
substantially kinder, then, to have left 
the poor famished creature to the elastic 
mercy of chance than to bring him as you 
have into a barren certainty, though 
backed by the most luxuriant setting of 
benevolent intentions. Benevolent in- 
tentions are like the fine words offered in 
lieu Of butter when parsnips ~ abound ; 
and the Barmecide who gave a feast 
quenched no thirst and satisfied no hun- 
ger for all his verbal array of sparkling 
wines and luscious food. 

If impulses of loving generosity are apt 
to come togrief, the impulses of unfriend- 
ly wrath are still more sure fo find evil 
issues. It is strange how often an un- 
kind impulse proves itself untrue. The 
suspicious fear, the passionate denuncia- 
tion, the vague abhorrence, if acted on 
are almost certain to be found wrong 
before the thing is done with, and many 
an impulsive hater, hitting hard, and 
thinking he or she is hitting righteously, 
has had cause to regret to the last day of 
life the incautious acceptance of belief as 
truth, and the unfriendly “sincerity” 
which gave utterance tothe same. With- 
out being sentimental or sickly, there is 
no question the more generous the judg- 
ment the more likely itis to be true, and 
the fewer the hard words we have uttered 
the less we shall have wherewith to re- 
proach ourselves when we come to meas- 
ure the amount of unmerited mischief we 
have done our fellow-men. Undoubted- 
ly, the less we yield to unfriendly impul- 
ses, the more safely we shall walk and 
the more surely we shall be right. 
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From The Spectator. 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON “THE LITTLE 
BUSY BEE.” 

SIR JOHN LuBBOCK has been devoting 
his attention to the mental qualities dis- 
played by bees and wasps, with a result 
which would be very far from satisfactory 
to Dr. Watts and those other orthodox 
admirers of the busy bee, who made that 
insect so obnoxious to our childhood by 
over-praise and invidious comparisons, 
In fact, the result of Sir John Lubbock’s 
ingenious investigations may be said to 
have been, so far as they have yielded defi- 
nite results, decidedly iconoclastic. The 
bees have always been idols of the moral- 
ists, from causes more or less accidental. 
Teachers have been discreditably over- 
awed by the hexagonal cell of these ex- 
cellent insects, which sheds a certain 
aureole of mathematical glory round their 
heads ; and Mr. Darwin had not, in those 
days, explained that the distinction be- 
tween the comparatively barbarous bees 
—the Mexican Melipona domestica— 
which make spherical cells partially 
moulded, at the side at which they come 
into contact with each other, into recti- 
lineal forms, —and the hive bee of civil- 
ization, was not by any means so great 
as the distinction between the Esqui- 
maux and the Englishman or Frenchman. 
The idea of the bee as an insect of only 
one remove from barbarism, is an entirely 
heterodox one. In the last generation it 
was the insect devoted to the moral im- 
provement of little boys and little girls, 
and it would have been a far less shock to 
our grandmothers to be assured that 
schoolmasters were capable of idleness, — 
this they really knew, though they careful- 
ly concealed their knowledge of it from us, 
— than that bees were in any respect un- 
deserving of the eulogium uniformly be- 
stowed upon them in moral books for the 
young. Nor can we say that Sir John 
Lubbock has exactly attacked their moral 
character. He does not at all deny the 
bee’s laborious qualities. He credits the 
bee with a complete ten hours’ working | 
day, even about the equinox, when the 
days are not at their longest, and does 
not suggest that they knock off work for 
any day in the week. But then an essen- 
tial part of the glory of the bee in the 
days of our grandmothers was its wonder- 
ful ingenuity : — 

How skilfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads her wax ! 


sang Dr. Watts, leading the chorus of 
the bee’s didactic admirers, — immediate- 
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ly adding, too, as from his young disci- 
ple’s mouth,— 


In works of labour and of skill 
I would be busy too, 


and evidently never dreading the advent 
of the day when the pre-eminence of the 
bee in such matters might possibly be 
rudely assailed. 

But that day has at length come. Sir 
John Lubbock has done a fair stroke of 
work towards exposing the Bees. The 
unreasoning enthusiasm for bees, on the 
strength of their gift for architecture and 
organization, has so prejudiced the eyes 
of naturalists, that they have been cred- 
ited with all sorts of qualities not in the 
least borne out by facts. In fact, there 
has been something in the blind defer- 
ence for bees analogous to the blind def- 
erence for the clergy. What with their 
monarchical constitution, and their an- 
cient repute, and their formidable stings, 
and their impressive love for hexagons, 
it has been held a sort of impiety not to 
take example by the bees, and still more 
to speak lightly of their virtues. As Sir 
John Lubbock shows, bees have been 
assumed to possess the power of commu- 
nicating ideas freely to each other on the 
slenderest evidence in the world. We 
suspect that these kinds of qualities were 
ascribed to them rather Aonoris causd, — 
as honorary degrees are given to distin- 
guished preachers,—rather than from 
any clear testimony in favour of the hon- 
orific opinion thus formed of them. Sir 
John Lubbock has taken great pains to 
test their capacities of communicating 
very simple ideas to each other, and has 
proved either that they do not possess it, 
—or, that if they do, they are even more 
purely devoted to the selfish system, and 
are less of communists, than men them- 
selves. And as we shall see, the last 
opinion is not very probable, unless we 
attribute very great inequalities of intel- 
lectual capacity to the bees, and suppose 
at least one individual selected acciden- 
tally to have been by chance a bee-idiot. 
First Sir John Lubbock brought eight 
bees separately to some honey which he 
had placed in his sitting-room near. the 
open window. In each of these cases 
the little busy bee fed with much satis- 
faction, flew away, and returned no more. 
Sir John then brought a hive of bees to 
his sitting-room, placing it between the 
open window and the honey, while he left 
open a little postern door in the back of 
the hive by which those of them which 
were of an inquiring and enterprising 
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turn might find their way to the honey 
and then back again into the hive. Sir 
John Lubbock found that very few bees 
found their way through the postern at 
all, while of those which did so, the 
greater part flew straight to the window 
and did not discover the honey. The 
few, however, which did find out the 
honey went and returned to the hive at 
regular intervals, but did not communi- 
cate their discovery to their friends in 
the hive. Clearly either they were like 
Lord Byron, who, when he met a friend 
in Rome, humorously explained in his 
journal, “ Did not invite him to dine with 
me to-day, because I had a fine young 
turbot which I wished to eat mpeell ;” or 
if they were less governed by selfish in- 
stincts, they were also less competent to 
gratify generous instincts. One experi- 
ment of Sir John Lubbock’s, if it were 
made on a bee of average ability and cul- 
ture, would be decisive on this point of 
intellectual capacity. ‘“ He put a bee into 
a bell-glass, 18 inches long, with a mouth 
6 1-2 inches in diameter, turning the 
closed end to the window.” If, then, the 
bee had had sufficient sagacity to explore 
its prison, it would have found that at the 
end furthest removed from the light there 
was no obstacle to its escape at all, 
though at the end turned towards the 
light there was no escape. It does not 
seem, however, to have occurred to the 
bee to try for an egress on the dark side, 
“The bee buzzed about for an hour, 
when, as there seemed no chance of her 
getting out, he released her,” —clearly, 
a bee quite without scientific method, 
and destitute even of that familiarity with 
the paradoxes of the universe which 
might have suggested to her that her best 
way towards the light might well be to 
begin by retiring from it. Sir John 
Lubbock, musing on these phenomena, 
suggests that the bees and wasps which so 
often seem to be idiing frivolously in our 
rooms have simply lost their way, and are 
not so much unprincipled loafers, as 
dull, laborious red-tapists, which cannot 
originate anything when once off the 
beaten track of regularly-organized in- 
stinct. 

We confess to a feeling of satisfaction 
in the result. Thanks to the didactic 
writers of the early part of this century, 
we have been so “sat upon ” by bees, as 
to feel quite a new sense of self-respect 
at discovering that after all they can’t go 
even a hair’s breadth or two out of the 
beaten track of immemorable Conserva- 
tism, without coming to signal grief. But 
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there is an inference from these facts of 
even more importance than any touching 
simply our private vanity, supposing that 
what Sir John Lubboc 
should be confirmed by future observa- 
tion. The favourite theory amongst an 
influential school of naturalists, — Mr. 
Lewes, for instance, insists very eagerly 
upon it in his “Problems of Life and 
Mind,” —is that instinct is nothing but 
the organized and hereditarily transmitted 
experience of ancestors who have learned 
to adapt their habits to their needs. 
Thus the sure and elaborate instincts of 
the bees of to-day would be nothing but 
the confirmed predispositions to habit, 
due to the ingenuity and resource of the 
primitive bees of many centuries ago, 
hereditarily transmitted to their descend- 
ants. Now we are not going to refer to 
the difficulty that unless you start from 
certain instincts as a fixed point of de- 
parture, you can — find any explana- 
tion of the growth and building-up of any 
other instincts, —though it is obviously 
difficult to conceive what you could do, 
without assuming the instincts of sex, 
and either those of parental care, or of a 
ready-made power of discriminating the 
proper food and the best way to find that 
food, towards explaining the genesis of 
any other instinct at all. But without 
regard to that further difficulty, one is 
compelled by Sir John Lubbock’s facts to 
ask oneself, — How is it that if bees were 
once so ingenious and skilful as to invent 
the architectural and organizing habits 
which they have now transmitted as in- 
Stincts to their descendants, those de- 
scendants should be so utterly devoid of 
any similar intelligence of their own, that 
they cannot communicate to their fellows 
the best way to a store of honey, nor 
even find their way out of an open bell- 
glass, simply because the opening is at 
the end furthest from the light? Surely 
if Mr. Lewes’s theory of the origin of in- 
Stinct were true, the only thing to say of 
these bees would be that their instincts 
have been so completely sufficient for 
their life, that, by being saved from neces- 
sity, they have lost that invention which 
is said to flow from necessity ; — in other 
words, that the bees have been degraded 
through the very perfection of the in- 
stincts formed for them and transmitted 
to them by their ancestors. No doubt it 
is not the only case in which the trans- 
mission of a valuable method has caused 
the complete loss of the originating fac- 
ulty to which that method owed its origin. 
Chinese science is said to be in the same 


has_ observed, 
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condition as the instinct of the .bees 
would be on this hypothesis, —a system 
of valuable rules with the originating 
principle lost. But still it is difficult to 
suppose that even the most degenerate 
descendant of a creature which helped to 
organize the hive, could have become so 
stupid as not to find its way out of a bell- 
glass with the mouth turned away from 
the light. Why, indeed, should not com- 
myn sense be hereditary as well as in- 
stinct? With us it is so, and the bee 
must have plenty of occasion for the ex- 
ercise of common sense in its little per- 
plexities. There is clearly a great diffi- 
culty in ascribing the origin of very recon- 
dite and artistic insects to the wit of a 
creature which has transmitted absolute- 
ly no wit along with the traditions it in- 
vented. If Mr. Lewes’s theory of the 
orizin of instinct be true, some Lycur- 
gus among the bees must have sworn 
the aboriginal hive toa system of rules 
which he deemed useful for them, and 
then departed never to return, — without 
calculating that the result would be to 
kill out mind amongst them, through the 
blighting force of overpowering custom, 
Anyhow, if Sir John Lubbock’s views of 
the bees be true, we must infer that if 
the instinct which now guides bees be 
not original in the species, the species 
must at one time have been vastly supe- 
rior in general intelligence and resource 
to what it now is; and that the accumu- 
lation of experience, instead of promot- 
ing, must have diminished the general 
mental resources of the bees. Even that 
inference would itself be of the greatest 
moment in estimating the worth of mere 
experience as the chief factor in the 
progress of races and the growth ‘of 
organizations. 





THE BUSY BEE, 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—I am diurnally compelled to 
read in silent indignation Radical and 
Revolutionary sentiments from which I 
vehemently dissent. When it comes, 
however, to disestablishing the Bus 
Bee, and indirectly suggesting a suspi- 
cion of the infallibility of Dr. Watts, it 
seems to me that the stones would cry 
out, were I to hold my peace. Even the 
impostor Mahomet (as I was very prop- 
erly taught to call him in my youth) re- 
spected that exemplary insect, and exe 
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cepted her from the curse he launched on 
other buzzing and stinging things. “ All 
flies,” he says in the Koran, “shall be 
burned in Hell-fire except the Bee.” Sir, 
I feel for the worker bee as a spinster 
and a sister; and I am proud of her in 
spite of Sir John Lubbock, for labouring 
so industriously for ten hours a day for 
the good of the community and the sup- 
port of those little grubs, her nephews 
and nieces. If she and her companions, 
like so many Danaides, do put the drones 
to death, it is no doubt because they 
agree with Mrs. Denner in “ Felix Holt,” 
that an idle male creature “straddling 
about the house on a rainy day” consti- 
tutes an insufferable nuisance, which 
must be abated before any good work 
can be done on the premises. 

My object in breaking silence, how- 
ever, is not merely to protest against 
your disparagement of a virtuous insect 
and a pious divine, but to ask whether 
those same bees do not form a serious 
stumbling-block in the way of our accept- 
ance of the doctrine of the hereditary 
transmission of acquired instincts? You 
do not seem to remember it, judging 
from your remarks, but please, Sir, keep 
in mind the fact that the bees who ac- 
complish all the wonders of the hive, who 
make the honeycomb and the honey, and 
provide for the nurture and admonition 
of the larva, are every one of them, with- 
out exception, Old-Maids. The married 
women, under the excellent Bee-Consti- 
tution, are well and richly provided for, 
and now and then take the lead in public 
affairs, as Dido, Boadicea, Zenobia, Cath- 
erine II., Maria Theresa, and our own 
Queen Victoria have done. But the bees 
think, like Mr. Forsyth, that it is for 
those who are free from domestic cares 
to concern themselves with the ordinary 
affairs of the nation, and accordingly we 
find that it is exclusively the single-lady 
bees (Mr. Bouverie’s “ failures’) who ex- 
ercise the franchise of the hive, and even 
elect a sovereign when the throne hap- 
pens to be vacant. And now, Sir, will 
Mr. Darwin tell me whence these arti- 
sans and stateswomen derive their archi- 
tectural and political instincts? Is it 
from their fathers? Certainly not. For 
thousands of generations their male an- 
cestors have been good-for-nothing, loaf- 
ing drones, who never turned their an- 
tennz to an hour’s work in their lives. 
Is it, then, from their mothers? Still 
less could this be the case, for they have 
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of their own babies. In the direct lines 
both male and female, of her ancestry, a 
worker-bee may look back in vain fora 
grandfather or grandmother from whom 
she could have inherited one of her tal- 
ents. Only her maiden aunts—a de- 
spised, but most meritorious class of re- 
lations — have preceded her in the paths 
of industry and the arts of hymenopteral 
life. And after this you say, in your very 
next article, on “ Sex in Education,” that 
“a system which is successful only with 
spinsters is in great part sterile, and does 
good to one generation, but not to all 
generations !” 

Surely it is clear that the worker-bees 
cannot have “inherited” their instincts, 
in any sense in which the word “inheri- 
tance” is properly applied ? And if the 
have not done so, and if this great scaf- 
fold of the doctrine of the Evolution of 
mind and morals breaks down in so cru- 
cial an instance as that of the cleverest 
of the insects, is it not possible that it 
may also fail to be the true.explanation of 
those other instincts in larger beings, 
which we used to classify under the name 
of Conscience, before we had heard any- 
thing about the hereditary transmission 
of psychical habits ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Busy OLD-MAID. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
PROGNOSTICATIONS BY LEECHES. 


THAT there is a sensitiveness to at- 
mospheric changes in the leech, is gene- 
rally admitted ; and the idea of utilizing 
this little creature as asort of weather- 
glass arose long ago, we have evidence, 
in one of the early volumes of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. A correspondent of 
that venerable journal stated that if a 
leech be kept in a phial or bottle, partly 
filled with water, it will indicate approach- 
ing changes in the weather. He placed 
on a window-ledge an eight-ounce phial 
containing a leech and about six ounces 
of water, and watched it daily. Accord- 
ing to his description, when the weather 
continued serene and beautiful, the leech 
lay motionless at the bottom of the phial, 
rolled in a spiral form. When it began 
to rain at noon, or a little before or after, 
the leech was found at the top of its 
lodging, where it remained until the 
weather became settled. When wind 
was approaching, the leech galloped 


lived like so many obese sultanas in their|about its limpid habitation with great 
harems, not even attending to the wants liveliness, seldom resting until the wind 
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became violent. When a thunder-storm 
was about to appear, the animal sought a 
lodgment above the level of the water, 
displayed great uneasiness, and moved 
about in convulsive-like threads. In 
clear frost, as in fine summer weather, it 
lay constantly at the bottom; whereas, 
in snowy weather, like as in rain, it dwelt 
at the very mouth of the phial. The ob- 
server covered the mouth of the phial 
with a piece of linen cloth, and changed 
the water every week or two. He seems 
to have had faith in the correctness of 
his own observations and conclusions ; 
but went no further in the attempt at ex- 
planation than to say: “What reasons 
may be assigned for these movements, I 
must leave philosophers to determine ; 
though one thing is evident to everybody 
—that the leech must be affected in the 
same — as the mercury and spirit in 
the weather-glass; and has doubtless a 
very surprising sensation, that change of 
weather, even days before, makes a visi- 
ble alteration in its manner of living.” 
This leech-philosophy appears to have 
had many believers in the last century. 
In a letter to Lady Hesketh, dated 1789, 
Cowper wrote in one of his (too-rare) 
cheerful moods, and among other gossip 
said: “Mrs. Throckmorton carries us 
to-morrow in her chaise to Chichely. 
The event must, however, be supposed 
to depend on the elements, at least on 
the state of the atmosphere, which is 
turbulent beyond measure. Saturday it 
thundered, last night it lightened, and at 
three this morning I saw the sky red as a 
city in flames could have made it. I 
have a leech in a bottle that foretells all 
these prodigies and convulsions of na- 
ture. Not, as you will naturally conjec- 
ture, by articulate utterances of oracular 
notices, but by a variety of gesticulations, 
which here I have not room to give an 
account of. Suffice it to say, that no 
change of weather surprises him, and 
that, in point of the earliest and most 
accurate intelligence, he is worth all the 
barometers in the world. None of them 
all, indeed, can make the least pretence 
to foretell thunder, a species of capacity 
of which he has given the most unequivo- 
cal evidence. I gave but sixpence for 
him, which is a groat more than the mar- 
ket-price ; though he is, in fact, or rather 
would be, if leeches were not found in 
every ditch, an invaluable acquisition.” 
The celebrated Dr. Jenner did the 
leech the honour of embalming him in 
verse, as one among a singularly large 
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group of weather prognosticators. The 
doctor declined an invitation because 


The hollow mists begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in haloes hid her head, 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see — the rainbow spans the sky ; 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel ; 
Hark how the chairs and tables crack ! 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack ; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh; 
How restless are the snorting swine ! 
The busy flies disturb the kine ; 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how loud he sings ! 


And so on, for forty or fifty lines, crowd- 
ed with folk-lore concerning weather- 
warnings: ending with 


The leech, disturbed, is newly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison. 


Dr. Merryweather (not a bad name for 
a weather-prophet) stated, in a pamphlet 
published in 1851, that these lines by Dr. 
Jenner first suggested to him the prose- 
cution of a series of experiments on the 
behaviour of the leech under the influ- 
ence of atmospheric changes. He no- 
ticed, in the neighbourhood of Whitby, 
that if the leech was restless in calm fine 
weather, a storm was coming; this, at 
any rate, was the inference which he 
drew from a number of observations. He 
procured twelve white glass bottles, 
seven inches high by three in diameter, 
of one pint capacity. He put one leech 
in each, and so arranged the bottles that 
the leeches could “see each other,” per- 
haps that they might agree among them- 
selves to make a grand united demonstra- 
tion. A metal tube ascended from the 
mouth of each bottle, of such diameter 
that the leech could not easily enter it, but 
might do so if he determined onit. No 
fresh air could enter the bottle except: 
through a small orifice in the tube. All 
the tubes were varnished inside, to fa- 
cilitate cleaning. Ifa leech climbed up 
into his tube in the daytime, his move- 
ments might be watched by an observer ; 
but how to know whether he had as- 
cended during the night, and gone down 
again? An ingenious bit of apparatus 
was devised, to enable or compel each 
leech to register his own movements. A 
small bell was elevated: above the middle 
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of the apparatus, and twelve little ham- 
mers around it; a gilt chain, descending 
from each hammer, passed round a pul- 
ley attached to a disk just above the bot- 
tle ; across the lower end of the tube was 
a small piece of whalebone, held up by a 
bit of wire attached to its centre; this 
wire passed through an aperture in the 
top of the tube, and hooked on to the 
chain. Such being the mechanism, the 
action may be pretty easily comprehend- 
ed: if the leech ascended, he dislodged 
the bit of whalebone, and caused the 
hammer to ring the bell. Supposing the 
observer to be in another room, and to 
hear the bell ring, he inferred that a par- 
ticular change in the weather influenced 
the leech; and if two or more were set 
ringing at one time, the inference would 
be fro tanto stronger. This, we may re- 
mark, was not self-registering, as that 
term is usually employed in connection 
with scientific instruments ; it signalled, 
but did not leave a permanent record. 

On microscopically examining a leech, 
Dr. Merryweather considered that he 
could point to aparticular part of the 
animal as the seat of sensitiveness to 
weather-changes; and carried away by 
his fancies, he declared that leeches are 
capable of affection ; “for after they be- 
come acquainted with me, they never at- 
tempt to bite me. Some of them have, 
over and over again, thrown themselves 
into graceful undulations when I have 
approached them: I suppose an expres- 
sion of their being glad to see me.” 

Dr. Merryweather described the mode 
in which he put his predictions to the test ; 
but his definitions need not be gone into. 
There is no reason to doubt that his 
leeches did shew sensitiveness to the 
weather, or that he endeavoured to watch 
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carefully the changes which supervened 
in the weather whenever any peculiar 
movements of the animals took place; 
but it is difficult to transform into definite 
language the relation which may appear 
to exist between the leech-movements 
and the weather-changes. His leeches 
do not seem to have been particularly 
sensitive to approaching rain ; what they 
chiefly denoted was storm, another name 
for wind. Rain may be more important 
than wind in inland agricultural districts ; 
but wind is more important than rain on 
the sea-coast, so far as concerns the 
safety of ships and of human lives. Dr. 
Merryweather, as a physician and a resi- 
dent at Whitby, had many means of 
knowing the destructive effects of violent 
winds on the Yorkshire coast ; and hoped 
to make his prognosticator available for 
foretelling the approach of storms, gales, 
or winds from particular quarters. He 
even indulged a hope that the Admiralty 
or the Board of Trade might be induced 
to place such weather prognosticators at 
various places along the coast, to act as 
storm-warnings. 

The apparatus which Dr. Merryweather 
prepared for the Great Exhibition in 
1851, was a stand of polished mahogany, 
about three feet in diameter by three feet 
and a half in height. Twelve leech- 
bottles were arranged ina circle on the 
base of the stand; while the tubes 
chains, hammers, bell, &c., gave a kind of 
pyramid form to the whole. The Jury 
Report of the Great Exhibition stated 
that “it is proposed to place a leech ” in 
each glass ; if this means that the leeches 
were not actually sent with the rest of 
the apparatus, we can readily understand 
why the jury offered no opinion as to the 
value of the invention. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


WE take pleasure in inserting the following 
letter, from which it will appear that a singular 
piece of injustice has inadvertently been done 
to one of our American poets by a British re- 
viewer : 

Albany, April r5, 18 
Messrs, LITTELL & Gay: eaten 

Gentlemen, — In the leading article of No. 
1553, March 14, 1874, of the LIVING AGE, en- 
titled “ Henry Thoreau, the Poet-Naturalist,” 
copied from the British Quarterly Review, the 
reviewer has made a singular mistake. At the 
close of the review he says, alluding to Tho- 
reau: “And in his poems there is often a 
rarity and chastity of expression, and a quality 
such as we seldom meet with, as these few 





specimens will show.” He then gives the 
specimens, which are all from my poems, as the 
book itself, “Thoreau the Poet-Naturalist, by 
William Ellery Channing,” on pages 156 and 
157 will show. The extracts are also con- 
tinued on page 158. , 
Very sincerely yours, 
LFRED B, STREET. 

P.S. There are other extracts from my 
poems in the same book by Mr. Channing, 
viz. : on page 137, “ Where its long rings un- 
winds the fern,” etc. ; page 170, “ The hicko 
shell cracked open by its fall,” etc. ; page os 
(these quoted by Mr. Channing himself), “A 
ceaseless glimmering near the ground be- 
trays” etc.; and, page 250, “The squirrel 
chatters merrily,” etc. ; and there is mention of 
me by Mr. Channing on page 254. 





